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THE  GENERAL  AGP.ICULTUR. ,L  ^ITu^T-aH. 


The  livestock  industries  he  ve  been  in  relatively  m  vor-  bit 
position  durin^  the  pi  st  year  ana  they  continue  to  represent  thr. 
strength  of  the  situat_on  as  agriculture  enters  the  nev.  season. 

pari u.  rs  suffered  sonio  Seve.ro  rcd.uction  m  prices  ot  tLeii 
leading  cash  crops,  however,  notaoly  cotton,  gi'i  *ns  and  fiuit. 
The  gross  value  of  the  principal  crops,  based  upon  prices  liccd- 


ber  1,  It 


<_o 


wa: 


f  7  Ri.2  .000  .000  compared  with 


ago. 

Xn  consequence  ,  the  conditions  m  certain  important  pi  educ¬ 
ing  regions  have  shown  no  improvement  within  a  year. 

The  disparity  be  tv- eon  prices  of  farm  products  ana  the  cost 
of  industrial  goods  and  se  rvice  s  is  greater  than  a  y- ar  ago. 

T'hothor  this  trend  is  to  continue  curing  It  17  apparently  dapenos 
in  part  upon  how  effective  a  readjustment  is  mace'  j.n  certain  c.  sh 
crop  acreages  and  upon  the  character  of  the  t)roving  season,  ao- 
duction  costs  in  c.  rtf  in  lines  may  be  slightly  lower  this  yci  r  than 


If.  st. 


The  situation  is  clearly  such  as  to  discourage  f  ny  general 
expansion  of  agriculturi  1  production.  In  some  areas  it  apparently 

i 

moans  a  ^r-  ate  r  utilization  of  lands  ter  pasture  a  no  iOi  ost  i  / . 


The  Domestic  demand  Outlook 

Dor  the  cron  season  1927-23,  the  agricultural  industry  as  a  whole 

the  present  f 

should  anticipate  a  domestic  market  not  materially  di;ierent  from/  though 
p  os  silly  somewhat  better.  '  .  The  domestic  demand  for  the 

1226  farm  production  yet  to  be  marketed  during  the  first  half  of  1227 , 
is  likely  to  continue  less  favorable  than  that  of  either  the  first  or 
second  half  of  1925. 

The  present  level  of  business  activity,  industrial  employment 
and  the  money  income  of  consumers  is  lower  than  that  of  a  year  ago.  The 
volume  cf  cut.net  has  been  accompanied  by  a  lower  level  of  industrial  em— 
p]o  Tccet  and  wage  earnings  part j.cularly  in  the  iron  and  steel,  and  auto¬ 
mobile  industries.  The  building  industry  has  been  somewhat  less  active 
during  the  past  nine  months  than  in  the  same  period  a  year  ago,  as  is 
indicated  by  the  total  value  and  volume  of  contracts  awarded  for  the 
entire  country.  Contemplated  -oro.-jects  or  the  potential  demand  for  the 
building  construction  also  amears  to  be  declining.  Furthermore,  income 
from  agricultural  production  during  the  present  season  is  at  least  5  per 
cent  below  that  of  last  year,  as  a  result  of  lower  prices.  The  drop  in 
farm  prices,  however,  is  largely  due  to  increased  supwlies  rather  than 
lower  domestic  demand.  Money  incomes  of  consumers  and  their  ability  to 

buy  goods  are  now  lower  than  a  year  ago,  and  may  be  expected  to  continue 
for  several  months 

so/ though  .without  any  drastic  decline.  The  latter  might  be  a  probability 
were  retail  prices  higher  than  a  year  ago  and  were  the  present  business 
situation  marked  by  financial  or  credit  stringency.  In  fact,  credit  for 
commercial  purposes  arrears  to  be  amrnle  and  with  unsound  factors  (such  as 
heavy  inventories)  not  apparent ,  credit  should  continue  to  be  available 
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Domestic  Demand  -  2  - 

for  productive  purposes  at  reasonable  rates.  Industrial  prices,  however, 
have  recently  tended  downward  and  have  affected  profit  margins  adversely, 
a  condition  which  might  check  the  tendency  for  commercial  enterprises  to 
take  full  advantage  of  the  available  cheap  credit  in  the  immediate  future. 

Should  the  present  favorable  money  conditions  continue  well  into 
the  present  year,  a  domestic  demand  fbr  the  1927-28  farm  production 
moderately  better  than  the  present  may  be  anticipated,  The  declining 
level  of  industrial  production  may  tend  to  stabilize  industrial  prices 
and  with  available  credit  would  result  in  increased  employment  and  manu¬ 
facturing  output  in  the  second  half  of  1927. 

The  contribution  of  agriculture  during  1927-28  to  the  national 
buying  power  promises  at  best  to  be  no  greater  than  that  of  the  present 
season  and  it  may  quite  likely  be  somewhat  less. 

Balancing  agricultural  prospects  against  the  somewhat  better 
prospects  for  other  industries,  the  latter  providing  by  far  the  greater 
portion  of  consumer  buying  power,  it  appears  that  there  may  be  a  moder¬ 
ately  better  domestic  demand  for  the  1927-28  season,  but  not  sufficient 
to  warrant  expansion  of  production  without  regard  to  the  greater  conse¬ 
quences  of  increased  supplies.  Declines  in  agricultural  prices  during 
1926  were  due  not  so  much  to  the  somewhat  lower  buying  power  of  consum¬ 
ers  as  to  increased  supplies  of  cash  crops.  There  are  no  indications 
of  such  an  increase  in  domestic  demand  in  the  immediate  future  as  to 


absorb  even  present  farm  production  at  satisfactory  prices 
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THE  FOREIGN  COMPETITION  AND  DEMAND  OUTLOOK 


The  purchasing  power  of  foreign  countries  for  agricultural  products 
of  1927  will  probably  be  equal  to  or  greater  than  for  the  products  of  1926. 
Improved  economic  conditions  in  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  our  most  import¬ 
ant  markets,  may  more  than  offset  depression  in  other  European  countries. 

It  seems  probable,  however,  that  larger  foreign  production  of  breadstuff s, 
fruits  and  animals  products  next  year  will  reduce  foreign  demand  for  cur 
exportable  surpluses  of  these  products.  Well  sustained  exports  of  tobacco 
with  increasing  proportion  of  cigarette  types  may  be  expected.  Foreign 
demand  for  cotton  goods  is  likely  to  be  maintained  and  possibly  increased 
but  heavy  foreign  purchases  of  cheap  cotton  from  the  1926  crep  may  diminish 
the  foreign  takings  of  the  crop  of  1927. 

In  attempting  to  estimate  the  strength  of  foreign  markets  fur  our 
agricultural  products  in  }927  it  is  necessary  to  give  consideration  to 
general  economic  conditions  and  purchasing  power  in  consuming  countries 
and  competing  agricultural  production  outside  of  the  United  States.  Fav¬ 
orable  features  of  the  foreign  outlook  situation  are:  (1)  A.  prospect  of  a 
higher  rate  of  business  activity  and  greater  purchasing  power  in  Germany 
for  1927.  (2)  Recovery  of  industry  and  improving  economic  conditions  in 

Great  Britain.  Unfavorable  features  are;  (1)  Reduction  of  business 
activity  in  Italy  and  France  and  continued  depression  in  certain  smaller 
European  countries.  (2)  Possibility  of  larger  bread  grain  and  fruit  crops 
■in  Europe  than  the  generally  poor  crops  of  1926  with  some  increase  in 
animal  production.  (3)  Prospective  larger  area  in  world  grain  crops. 

(4)  Further  world  wide  expansion  of  the  dairy  industry. 


FOREIGN  COMPETITION  AND  DEMAND  OUTLOOK  -  2 


In  Great  Britain  industrial  activity  which  was  seriously  retarded 

\ 

in  1926  "by  the  disastrous  coal  strike  is  showing  considerable  improvement 
but  the  country  will  feel  the  effects  of  the  degression  for  a  few  months 
more.  With  normal  supplies  of  coal  and  more  tranquil  labor  conditions 
there  should  be  a  considerable  revival  in  manufacturing  activity  and  un¬ 
employment  should  decrease.  In  the  textile  industry  the  American  cottcn 
while 

section/ '  still  working  on  short  time  but  activity  is  expected  to  in¬ 
crease.  There  is  some  optimism  on  account  of  the  prospect  of  a  revival 
of  demand  from  India  for  cotton  goods  and  decreasing  competition  from 
Italy  and  France  in  near  Eastern  and  Latin  American  countries. 

The  German  economic  situation  has  shown  a  remarkable  improvement 
during  recent  months  and  this  recovery  is  likely  to  be  maintained. 

German  coal  and  steel  industries  have  been  stimulated  by  the  English 
coal  strike  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  these  industries  will  adjust 
themselves  when  this  favorable  influence  is  completely  removed.  The 
organization  of  international  cartels,  of  which  the  Continental  Steel 
Cartel  is  by  far  the  most  important ,  will  undoubtedly  have  a  stabilizing 
influence.  Germany  during  the  current  season  has  been  our  best  market 
fvr  cotton,  taking  greater  quantities  than  Great  Eritain,  and  the  mills 
are  reported  to  have  a  satisfactory  volume  of  unfilled  orders.  On  the 
whole,  the  improvement  of  German  industry  and  increasing  purchasing 
power  should  create  a  good  demand  in  that  country  for  agricultural 
products . 
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FOREIGN  COMPETITION  AND  DEMAND  OuTLOOK  -  3 


In  France  the  appreciation  of  the  franc  has  already  influenced 
adversely  both  domestic  and  export  business  and  it  will  undoubtedly 
have  a  serious  effect  for  some  time.  In  iron  and  steel  the  domestic 
demand  has  temporarily  almost  ceased  and  unemployment  is  growing. 

Cotton  buying  which  has  been  on  a  satisfactory  scale  during  the  past 
year  is  tending  toward  a  hand-to-mouth  basis  on  account  of  the  currency 
uncertainty.  Should  the  currency  be  stabilized  in  1927  as  some  believe 
likely,  there  will  still  bo  considerable  interruption  of  business  during 
the  adjustment  period.  On  the  whole,  it  is  likely  that  France  will  be  a 
less  satisfactory  market  for  agricultural  products  than  in  1926. 

The  outlook  in  Italy  is  even  less  satisfactory  than  in  France.  The 
increase  in  gold  wholesale  prices  and  the  appreciation  of  the  lira  have 
weakened  the  country's  ex'ort  advantage  and  unemployment  may  be  much  more 
serious  then  in  France.  There  is  a  marked  depression  in  the  cotton  in¬ 
dustry  with  poor  prospects  for  new  foreign  business. 

In  Belgium  the  stablization  program,  of  the  Government  has  evi¬ 
dently  been  successful  and  there  seems  to  be  optimism  as  to  future  condi¬ 
tions.  Readjustments  which  must  follow  stablization,  however,  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  cause  a  temporary  depression  and  probably  to  curtail  imports. 
Denmark  and  Norway  are  undergoing  depression  and  no  immediate  improve¬ 
ment  in  economic  conditions  is  expected. 

Poland  has  recently  profited  greatly  by  the  British  coal  strike. 

It  is  now  faced  with  the  problem  of  finding  markets  for  industrial  pro¬ 
ducts.  The  most  natural  market  is  Russia  and  the  scarcity  of  capital 
in  both  Poland  and  Russia  will  make  an  expansion  of  trade  difficult. 

The  textile  industry  is  in  a  severe  slump  and  a  revival  will  depend 
largely  upon  conditions  in  Russia. 
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FOREIGN  COMPETITION  AND  DEMAND  OUTLOOK  -  4 


Czecho Slovakia  arid  Austria  which  denend  largely  upon  conditions 
in  Germany  and  the  Balkan  States  appear  to  have  a  favorable  outlook  for 
1927.  With  low  cotton  -prices  Czechoslovakia  will  probably  import  more 
cotton  than  during  the  oast  year. 

In  suite  of  the  extremely  uncertain  oolitical  conditions  orevail- 
ing  in  China  the  exoorts  of  agricultural  oroducts  from  the  United  States 
to  that  country  were  materially  larger  in  1926  than  in  1925.  The  increase 
in  the  exoorts  of  tobacco  to  China  was  particularly  noteworthy.  Unless 
the  situation  becomes  acute  in  Shanghai  and  the  northern  oorts,  the  un¬ 
settled  conditions  are  not  likely  to  affect  materially  the  demand  for 
such  agricultural  oroducts  as  China  takes  from  the  United  States.  Jaoan 
also  took  more  agricultural  products  from  the  United  States  in  1926  than 
in  the  preceding  year.  The  flour  milling  and  cotton  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries  are  now  somewhat  depressed  and  it  seems  probable  that  Jaoanese 
purchases  of  American  cotton  in  1927  may  be  less  than  in  1926. 

Foreign  comoetition  in  wheat  oroduction  is  likely  to  be  about  as 
strong  as  it  has  been  this  year  with  some  reduction  in  the  demand  from 
imoorting  countries.  Wheat  areas  in  Argentina  and  Australia  are  likely 
to  be  maintained  if  not  increased  and,  should  weather  conditions  -permit , 
the  spring  wheat  area  in  Canada  is  likely  to  be  expanded.  Larger  cro~s 
are  also  probable  in  India  and  Russia  where  conditions  ap 'ear  favorable 
for  seeding  larger  areas.  The  European  demand  on  the  other  hand  is 
likely  to  be  reduced  somewhat  by  a  larger  crop  of  wheat  and  possibly 
better  rye  and  potato  crops.  The  continuation  of  a  favorable  market 
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j?  cumRETITION  AJD  DEMAND  OUTLOOK  -  5 

for  durum  defends  uoon  weather  conditions  in  North  Africa  and  southern 
Italy  where  short  crons  were  harvested  this  year.  The  tendency  is  for 
competition  to  increase  in  the  case  of  durum  as  in  the  case  of  other 
classes  of  wheat. 

With  easier  credit  and  improving  economic  conditions  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Germany  will  nrobahly  continue  to  buy  large  quantities  of 
cotton  a.s  long  as  prices  remain  at  a  low  level  and  there  may  be  some  in¬ 
crease  in  demand  for  cotton  goods.  Foreign  consumption  in  general,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  likely  to  increase  as  raridly  as  takings  go  that  stocks  may 
be  considerably  increased  at  the  end  of  the  ’-resent  season  which  may 
have  the  effect  of  reducing  purchases  through  next  season.  In  Germany 
spinning  and  weaving  activity  was  increasing  rapidly  in  the  closing 
months  of  1926,  stocks  were  not  high  and  a  satisfactory  volume  of  un¬ 
filled  orders  was  ro-orted.  Reports  on  the  Bremen  raw  cotton  market 
indicate  a  lively  demand  from  German,  Czechoslovakian  and  Austrian  spin¬ 
ners.  Russian  takings  of  American  cotton  in  1927  appear  likely  to  ex¬ 
ceed  considerably  those  of  1926,  depending,  however,  largely  upon  the 
ability  of  the  Soviet  buying  organization  to  secure  necessary  credits 
for  long  time  purchases.  Depressed  conditions  in  the  cotton  industry 
Of  France  and  Italy  caused  by  the  unfavorable  exchange  situation,  will 
probably  result  in  smaller  takings  of  American  cotton  by  those  countries 
in  1927.  Acreage  planted  to  cotton  in  foreign  countries  during  the 
1927-28  season  will  probably  be  somewhat  less  than  during  the  past  two 
seasons,  although  this  will  not  materially  affect  the  world  supply. 
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FOREIGN  COIviPETITlON  AND  DEMAND  OUTLOOK  - 
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The  foreign  demand,  for  American  leaf  tobacco  of  the  cigarette 
type  is  increasing.  The  increasing  foreign  production  of  the  dark  types 
of  tobacco  used  for  chewing  and  saolfcir.g,  together  with  the  weakening  / 

demand,  probably  will  make  the  market  for  that  tobacco  less  favorable. 

All  present  evidences  point  to  a  continuation  of  the  upward  trend  in 
the  consumption  of  cigarettes  in  foreign  countries.  Great  Britain  and 
China,  the  largest  foreign  consumers  of  American  tobacco,  both  increased 
their  takings  of  this  tyre  in  1926,  as  did  also  several  other  countries. 

rWith  an  apparently  increasing  domestic  production  in  European  con¬ 
suming  countries,  it  appears  that  the  market  for  pork  products  during 
1927  will  probably  bo  less  satisf - ctory  than  last  year.  Increasing  sup¬ 
plies  of  continental  cured  pork  on  British  markets  have  resulted  in 
declining  prices  and  nay  continue  to  diminish  demand  in  Great  Britain 
for  American  cured  bacon,  hams  and  shculdars.  A  substantial  increase  in 
numbers  of  hogs  in  Germany,  indicated  by  the  Prussian  Census  of  December 
1,  1926,  points  to  heavier  marketings  in  1927.  labile  there,  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  marked,  change  during  192?  in  the  European  market  for  American 
lard,  the  situation  may  be  affected  to  some  emter.t  by  increases  in  hog 
production  in  northern  Europe,  particul- rly  Germany,  Poland  and  the  small 
Baltic  countries  and  by  the  large  supplies  of  cottonseed  oil. 

Evidences  of  maintained  or  increased  dairy  activity  in  practically 
every  import --nt  butter  producing  region  of  the  world  indicate  heavier 
world  butter  supplies  in  1927.  The  year  1926  has  recorded  production  in 
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FOREIGN  COMPETITION  JUSTD  DEkAND  wx'LOOK  -  V 


Danmark  and  the  Netherlands  on  a  par  with  the  high  volume  of  the  past 
two  or  three  year,  while  mroduction  in  Germany,  the  new  Baltic  countries, 
Russia  and  New  Zealand  has  increased.  A  relieving  factor  in  this  outlook 
is  the  prosmect  for  some  improvement  in  general  economic  conditions  and 
"better  purchasing  power  in  Great  3ritain.  During  1926  the  United  States 
continued  as  a  net  importer  of  butter  and  cheese,  the  price  of  butter  in 
New  York  for  several  weeks  attaining  a  margin  as  high  as  17  cents  above 
European  r rices. 

Present  mrosmects  moint  to  large  exports  of  American  ammles  to 
Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  remainder  of  the  present  ship¬ 
ping  season.  Stocks  of  continental  amnios  in  Euromean  markets  are  about 
exhausted  and  the  damage  to  the  Spanish  orange  cron  will  make  a  place 
for  more  ammles.  Furthermore  Australia  will  have  less  annles  to  exmort 
this  year  which  will  mean  less  competition  in  the  British  market  during 
the  last  months  of  the  present  season.  The  Euronean  market  next  autumn 
will  demend  to  a  large  degree  unon  the  size  of  the  Euromean  crop  and  the 
price  of  American  apples.  The  probabilities  are  that  the  Euromean  crop 
will  be  considerably  larger  than  last  year  and  that  American  ample  mrices 
will  be  higher,  both  of  which  would  react  unfavorably  upon  our  export 
trade.  Dried  and  canned  fruit  will  probably  meet  better  market  condi¬ 
tions  in  view  of  the  prospect  for  generally  improved  purchasing  power 
in  Great  Britain  and  Germany. 
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THE  AG 7IC U LTU R£  L  ORFF I 7  C U T LOOK 


V/hil3  the  supply  of  loanable?  funds  in  the  country  at  large  is 
relatively  abundant,  farmers  in  many  agricultural  districts  may  find 
difficulty  in  obtaining  adequate  credit  for  production  purposes.  This 
difficulty  will  in  some  districts  be  due  almost  solely  to  a  lack  of 
satisfactory  security  for  additional  credit.  In  other  districts,  however, 
the  'want  of  local  credit  machinery  due  to  failures  of  country  banks  will 
also  make  itself  felt.  In  no  case,  will  any  credit  difficulties  that 
may  exist  be  due  to  lack  of  a  credit  supply  for  the  county  as  a  whole. 

In  the  field  of  long-term  mortgage  and  bond  credit  the  present  Is 
on  the  7/hole  a  borrower's  rather  than/ lender '  s  market  and  the  interest 
rates  on  such  credit  show  a  distinct  tendency  downward.  "Thile  in  the 
short-time  commercial  money  market  there  has  been  recent  evidence  of  a 
slight  opposite  tendency,  the  general  outlook  for  those  with  satisfactory 
security  to  offer  is  for  lower  rather  than  higher  rates  of  interest. 

Changes  in  interest  rates  in  the  credit  and  investment  centers 
are  generally  slow,  however,  in  reaching  the  rural  districts,  larticularly 
is  this  true  of  rural  districts  that  are  remote  from  these  centers  of 
surplus  capital.  Nevertheless  the  downward  tendency  has  been  evident  to 
some  extent  also  in  agricultural  credit  rates. 

Seven  of  tho  twelve  Federal  larjd  banks  a.re  now  operating  on  a  5  per 
cent  rate,  throe  are  charging  5^  per  cent,  and.  only  two  of  those  banks 
are  still  on  a  5^-  per  cent  basis.  A  number  of  the  joint  stock  land 
banks  have  also  reduced  their  ratc-s  of  interest  and  this  group  now  loans 
at  rates  varying  from  5  per  cent  to  6  per  cent.  Certain  other  classes  of 
lenders  or. investors  have  followed,  and  in  a  few  instances  led,  the  Federal 
land  banks  in  a  reduction  of  their  rates  on  farm  mortgage  loans. 

This  has  been  particularly  true  in  the  best  parts  of  the  corn  belt 
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in  the  Middle  West,  which  constitute  a  favorite  field  for  farrr.  nor  triage  1  o 
loans  by  life  insurance  companies. 

The  Federal  intermediate  credit  banks  have  also  reduced  their  in¬ 
terest  charges  during  the  past  year.  The  rates  on  leans  direct  to  coop¬ 
erative  associations  have  been  lowered  from  5  per  cent  to  4g  per  cent 
and  the  rates  on  rediscounts  for  agricultural  credit  corporations,  live¬ 
stock  loan  companies,  local  banks, 'and  other  credit  institutions  making 
loans  to  f«  e  reck  ;ed  ’om  5  to  4t  per  cent.  Ac.  uming 

these  banks  continue  to  operate  with  reasonable  conservatism  and  retain 
the  confidence  of  the  investing  public  in  their  debentures ,  there  is  no 
apparent  reason  why  the  present  relatively  low  interest  rates  should  not 
be  maintained. 

The  rediscount  rates  of  the  Federal  reserve  banks  stand  at  4  per 
cent  in  each  of  the  twelve  Federal  reserve  districts,  and  this  figure 
applies  to  agricultural  and  livestock  paper  with  90  days  to  nine  months 
maturity,  as  well  as  to  commercial  paper  maturing  within  SO  days. 

Hitherto  the  costs  of  production  credit,  especially  in  the  cotton 
belt,  have  reflected  established  custom  as  to  rates  and  terms  rather  than 
any  existing  situation  in  the  money  market.  The  increasing  number  of 
agricultural  credit  corporations  and  livestock  loan  companies  organized 
specifically  to  take  advantage  of  the  re-discount  facilities  afforded  by 
the  intermediate  credit  banks,  should  tend  to  make  rates  on  such  credit 
reflect  to  some  extent  the  abundance  of  loanable  funds  in  our  money 
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THE  FiJM  LAB  OH .  ThUIlltENT  .iND  FSRTILIZEBCUTLCOK 
Farm  Labor:  The  prospect  that  industrial  om.pl oyrnont  will  be  los3 
in  the  first  half  of  1927  than  ill  1926  indicates  that  a  slightly  larger 
supply  of  farm  labor  will  be  available  in  those  regions  adjacent  to 
industrial  centers,  and  wages  may  be  lower* 

In  trie  South,  there  will  undoubtedly  be  a  tendency  to  use  as  little 
hired  labor  as  pose  r.  to*  Those  who  must  of  necessity  hire  labor  for  this 
year's  ope  rations  "hi.’  probably  secure  it  at  lower  wages  than  prevailed 
in  192 3 o  r 

h  h-  ,  a  til  5  Lrg  on  cf  the  oonbino  for 

harvesting  r-id  i.rrorhiug  g red n  r  id  i  suit  in  a  no  :  plentiful  supply 
of  laboi  un  i  lower  v. ages  curing  hawvoe  x„ 

Fp  _ppb;urJpnsjp£;  No  material  changes  in  the  price  of  farm  machinery 
arc  to  bo  orpcct'.  d  during  1927  as  compared  with  1926. 

The  general  level  of  wholesale  prices  of  metals  and  metal  products 
has  been  practically  stationary  since  the  early  port  cf  1925,  The  general 
level  of  ir.duu  eria i.  wigoa  has  been  practically  constant  for  the  past  year. 
Since  these  two  factors  represent  the  major  costs  cf  farm  machinery,  it 
appears  probable  that  ’wholesale  prices  of  farm  machinery  for  1527  will 
oontinuc  on  the  same-  level  as  those  of  1925  and  j.926  which  were  slightly 
lower  than  the  prices  pro  tailing  in  1923  and  19  34* 

Bulldir-g?  ?4a  ire  rials  t  The  prises  of  building  materials  in  19  26  re¬ 

mained  at  about  the  some  lev-1  r. s  in  1925*  With  the  probable  decline  in 
building  activity  in  the  cities  during  1927  no  increase  in  prices  is  to 
be  expected*  fose-.'.bly,  they  will  be  lower* 
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Fertilizer*  The  general  level  Moles  rile  fertilizer  prices,  both 
materials  and  nixed  goods,  wore  about  five  per.  cent  lower  in  November,  192 
than  a  year  previous.  At  the  present  tine  the  wholesale  price  of  Aciv 
Fhosphatc,  Nitrate  of  Soda,  Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  and  Cottonseed  meal  ere 
all  lower  than  a  year  ago,  while  Muriate  of  Potash  is  slightly  higher. 

The  supply  of  all  the  principal  fertilizers  is  plentiful  and  the  movement 
slow.  The  expected  decrease  in  cotton  acreage  and  the  lower  wholesale 
price  level  should  cause  retail  prices,  especially  foi  nitre-te^  a~d 
phatos  ,to  be  lower  than  last  year6 
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THE  COTTOIT  OUTLOOK. 


Only  a  drastic  curtailment  of  cotton  production  the  coming  season 
will  restore  the  balance  between  consumption  and  supply  at  remunerative 
prices  to  growers.  Presuming  average  yields,  a  reduction  of  30/  in 
acreage  appears  necessary  to  give  the  greatest  gross  value  to  the  next 

crop. 

ne::t 

A  burdensome  supply  of  American  cotton  for  the/ 12  to  18  months 

seems  inevitable.  T.7ith  an  estimated  1926  production  of  18.6  million 

bales  and  a  world  carryover  of  American  cotton  on  August  1,  1926, 

estimated  at  from  5.4  to  5.7  million,  the  supply  this  year  totals 

24.0  million  bales,  or  more;  as  compared  with  approximately  19.4  in 

1925-26;  15.3  in  1924-25;  and  13.5  million  bales  in  1923-24. 

The  world’s  consumption  of  American  cotton  for  the  12  months 

ending  July  31,  1926,  was  about  14.0  million  bales.  Since  that  time 

consumption  in  this  country  has  proceeded  at  a  record  rate.  Assuming 

a  continuance  of  consumption  at  the  sane  rate  in  this  country,  and 

allowing  for  some  further  acceleration  of  mill  activity  abroad,  a 

total  world  consumption  for  the  present  year  of  15.0  to  15.5  million 
quite 

bales  is/ possible.  A  15.0  million  bale  consumption,  exclusive  of 
linters,  would  equal  the  record  established  in  1915;  and  a  15.5  million 
bale  consumption  would  set  a  new  world  record.  In  either  case,  the 
probable  carryover  at  the  end  of  the  present  season  would  be  from 
8.5  to  9o0  million  bales,  or  at  least  3.0  million  bales  more  than  the 
year  before. 
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Previous  years  of  low  cotton  prices  have  "been  followed  by  lower 
yields  and  reduced  acreages.  The  reductions  in  yields  in  such  years 
have  been  approximately  20  to  40  pounds,  with  a  maximum  reduction  of 
54  pounds  in  1921,  part  of  which,  however,  was  due  to  excessive  weevil 
damage.  Should  an  average  reduction  of  50  pounds  take  place  from  the 
yield  of  187  pounds  in  1925,  the  yield  in  1927  would  approximate 
157  pounds,  which  is  the  average  yield  for  the  past  ten  years.  The 
maximum  reduction  in  acreage  in  any  one  of  the  past  24  years  was  14.7 
per  cent;  but  of  those  years  in  which  there  was  a  reduction  in  acreage, 
the  average  was  only  10  per  cent,  "nth  only  a  10  per  cent  reduction 
in  acreage,  and  a  yield  equal  to  the  10-year  average  of  157  pounds  per 
acre,  a  production  of  14.1  million  bales  would  result.  If  past  rela¬ 
tionships  of  prices  to  supplies  hold  for  1927,  the  maximum  income  to 
growers  next  season  would  likely  result  if  production  were  11.0  million 
bales  or  a  little  less.  For  a  crop  of  11.0  million  bales  with  average 
yields  an  acreage  reduction  of  about  30  per  cent  woxild  be  necessary. 

The  difficulties  of  effecting  an  adequate  reduction  of  acre¬ 
age  under  existing  conditions  must  be  recognized.  In  the  absence  of 
other  suitable  money  crops,  the  farmer  is  inclined  to  plant  as  much 
cotton  as  he  can  finance  and  cultivate.  Then,  too,  there  is  the 
tendency  of  many  growers  to  leave  the  reduction  of  acreage  to  their 
neighbors,  "'ith  a  probable  carryover  of  R.5  to  9.0  million  bales 
confronting  farmers  on  August  1,  1927,  the  situation  is 
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Oiis  requiring  the  "best  thought  as  well  as  the  cooperation  of  all  cotton 
growers.  The  wisdom  of  their  decisions  will  determine  their  well-being 
another  year. 

A  factor  which  may  affect  the  demand  for  the  next  crop  is  the 
present  high  rate  of  domestic  consumption  and  of  exports.  The  larger 
amount  of  cotton  which  is  now  entering  the  various  channels  of  distri¬ 
bution  in  the  United  States  and  abroad,  a  part  of  which  is  going  into 
stocks,  may  tend  to  reduce  the  demand  for  raw  cotton  next  season.  Such 
seems  to  have  been  the  case  in  previous  years  of  large  domestic  con¬ 
sumption  end  export s,o 

Foreign  production  in  the  1926-27  cotton  season  appears  to  be 
somewhat  less  than  in  the  previous  season,  and  with  increased  world 
consumption  of  all  kinds,  stocks  of  foreign  cotton  at  the  end  of  thi.s 
season  will  probably  be  less  than  the  year  before.  Decreased  stocks 
of  foreign  cottons  and  reduced  acreages  abroad  arc  likely,  however, 
to  have  only  a  minor  effect  on  the  prices  of  cotton  in  the  United  States 
since  domestic  prices  arc-  as  yet  determined  chiefly  by  the  supply  of 
American  cotton.  On  the  other  hand,  important  price  changes  in  this 
country  have  a  decided  influence  on  acreages  in  certain  foreign 
countries,  a  high  price  here  increasing  and  a  low  price  decreasing 
their  plantings. 

Though  boll  weevil  damage  has  been  light  the  past  two  seasons, 
the  indications  at  present  are  for  increased  infestation  during  tho 
growing  season  of  1927  over  that  of  1926,  provided  weather  conditions 
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are  normal  for  the  first  eight  months  of  the  year.  Severe  cold  weather 
or  freqxxent  alternations  of  temperature  from  extreme  cold  to  warm,  and 
vice  versa  during  the  winter  months,  would  materially  reduce  the  numbers 
of  weevils  living  over  winter.  Likewise,  an  extended  dry,  sunny  period, 
after  the  cotton  commences  to  square,  would  retard  boll  weevil  propaga¬ 
tion.  On  the  other  hand,  consistent  moderate  winter  temperatures  would 
insure  a  plentiful  supply  of  weevils  in  the  spring,  and  cloudy  and  wet 
summer  weather  'would  favor  weevil  propagation. 

leather  conditions  thus  far  are  otherwise  very  favorable  to 
cotton  production  this  coming  season.  There  is  an  abundance  of  moisture 
in  the  soil  throughout  the  cotton  belt,  particularly  in  trie  semi-arid 
region,  where  the  moisture  content  of  the  soil  and  sub-soil  at  planting 
time  is  a  determining  factor  in  the  production  of  the  crop. 

Indications  point  to  slightly  lower  costs  of  production  per  acre 
than  in  1926*  The  cost  of  fertilizer  will  probably  be  somewhat  lower. 

On  the  whole,  less  labor  will  be  hired.  The  cost  of  keeping  mules  will 
be  slightly  less,  due  to  tine  relative  abundance  of  corn  and  forage 
available  in  most  sections.  The  cost  of  farm  machinery  will  probably 
be  about  the  same  as  in  1926.  Those  comprise  the  major  items  in  produc¬ 
tion  costs. 

Important  changes  taking  place  in  methods  of  cotton  production 
should  not  bo  overlooked  in  considering  costs.  A  growing  shortage  of 
cotton  labor  and  the  suitability  of  the  more  level  lands  to  machine 
methods  of  production  have  encouraged  the  use  of  improved  farm  imple¬ 
ments  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  semi-arid  areas  of  the  cotton  belt. 
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By  the  use  of  traction  plows  and  cultivators  in  the  western  end  cf  the 
belt,  the  acreage  tilled  varies  from  about  150  to  200  acres  per  man. 

To  the  newer  methods  of  cotton  growing  employed  in  the  more 
level,  semi-arid  sections,  a  new  method  of  harvesting  known  as  "sledding'1 
has  been  added.  Sleds  were  first  used  for  this  purpose  in  an  extensive 
way  during  the  last  days  of  October,  1926.  Almost  immediately  their 
use  became  so  general  in  western  Texas  and  Oklahoma  as  to  displace  rather 
abruptly  the  pickers  and  snappers.  One  man  can  "sled"  from  two  to  three 
bales  of  cotton  a  day  at  a  cost  of  about  three  dollars  a  bale.  The 
cleaning  equipment  on  gins  was  immediately  modified  to  handle  sledded 
cotton. 

ihny  cotton  growers  will  no  doubt  experience  some  difficulty  in 
securing  the  full  amount  of  their  customary  credit  advances.  Though 
loanable  funds  exist  in  relative  abundance  and  interest  on  the  whole 
shows  a  downward  tendency,  lenders  will  doubtless  be  more  than  usually 
cautious  both  in  the  amount  advanced  and  the  rate  of  interest. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  outlook  for  cotton  production  the  coming 
season  is  none  too  encouraging.  Unless  the  acreage  is  definitely 
restricted  or  the  season  unfavorable,  the  prospect  is  for  a  large  supply 
another  year.  Due  in  part  to  the  planting  of  indifferent  seed,  in  part 
to  weather  damage  and  in  part  to  new  methods  of  harvesting,  the  grade  and 
quality  of  the  past  two  crops  have  not  been  as  high  as  they  might  have 
been.  Costs  of  production  have  tended  to  rise,  especially  in  the  older 
sections.  The  chances,  therefore,  for  profitable  production  the  coming 
season  are  best  if  the  crop  is  small,  the  grade  and  staple  improved,  and 
the  costs  held  to  the  minimum. 
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With  the  area  devoted  to  wheat  production  in  important  -heat 
producing  countries  expanding,  spring  wheat  growers  can  scarcely 
expect  to  receive  prices  for  the  1927  crop  similar  to  those  which 
have  prevailed  for  the  1926  crop,  especially  if  acreage  should  be 
materially  increased.  The  relatively  high  prices  received  for  the 

1926  crop  of  hard  red  spring  wheat  have  been  due  to  a  partial 

*v 

failure  of  the  crop  in  the  United  States,  while  the  relatively  high 
prices  for  durum  wheat  this  year  have  been  due  almost  entirely  to 
an  unusually  short  crop  in  North  Africa  and  Southern  Italy,  as  well 
as  in  the  United  States, 

With  average  yields  and  average  abandonment,  the  increased 
acreage  already  seeded  in  the  hard  winter  States  would  result  in  a 
total  crop  of  hard  red  winter  wheat  in  the  United  States  in  1927 
somewhat  less  then  in  1925,  but  well  above  the  10-year  average.  On 
the  other  hand,  indications  are  for  a  somewhat  smaller  crop  of  soft 
red  winter  wheat.  Thile  indications  are  that  at  average  yield?; 
with  the  same  acreage,  the  returns  from  spring  wheat  in  1927  will 
compare  favorably  with  the  returns  from  other  spring  grains  grown 
in  the  same  area,  a  material  increase  in  the  spring  wheat  crop  might 
result  in  comparative  returns  much  less  favorable. 

The  Uorld  Situation:  Present  prospects  are  that  the  world  carryover  of 
old  wheat  at  the  end  of  the  year  will  be  somewhat  larger  than  last  year, 
when  it  was  low,  and  that  there  Tail  be  some  increase  in  the  area  of  wheat 
to  be  harvested  in  1927.  Sstimates  of  production  of  wheat  in  1926  in  all 
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countries  reporting  to  date  indicate  a  world  crop,  exclusive  of 
Russia  and  China,  of  approximately  3,441,000,000  "bushels  compared  with 
3,400,000,000  bushels  in  1925.  The  collection  of  wheat  for  export 
and  domestic  distribution  in  Russia  from  the  1926  crop  to  date  is 
reported  to  he  larger  than  the  previous  ye nr.  Reports  from  China 
indicate  that  crop  conditions  have  been  such  that  there  nay  be  a  slight 
increase  in  imports  into  that  country. 

The  above  indicated  increase  in  wheat  production  is  not  in 
itself  sufficient  to  cause  the  world  carryover  on  July  1,  1927, 
to  be  materially  greater  than  it  was  on  July  1,  1926,  when  it  was  low, 
but  the  distribution  of  the  1926  crop  is  such  that  there  likely  will 
be  some  increase  in  stocks  in  exporting  countries,  particularly  the 
United  States,  Argentina,  and  Australia,  which  have  larger  crops  than 
last  year.  However,  this  increase  may  be  partially  offset  by  smaller 
supplies  remaining  on  hand  in  Europe.  Stocks  in  importing  countries 
are  likely  to  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  since  their  crops  hove  been 
smaller  than  last  year,  and  ocean  freight  rates  have  been  increased 
so  as  to  discourage  the  importation  of  more  than  may  be  necessary  to 
supply  their  current  needs.  Freight  rates  have  recently  tended  down¬ 
ward. 

The  world  wheat  area  last  year,  outside  of  Russia  and  China 
was  the  largest  since  the  war,  and  probably  the  largest  ever  sown. 

Chile  European  producers  are  recovering  from  the  effects  of  the  war, 
our  non-European  competitors  continue  to  expand  their  areas.  The 
acreage  in  Europe,  exclusive  of  Russia,  increased  from  63,800,000 
acres  in  1921  to  69,300,000  acres  last  year.  Reports  of  winter  seed- 
ings  received  to  date  indicate  further  increases  in  many  European 
countries.  Reports  from  Russia,  Germany,  and  Czechoslovakia,  definite- 
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ly  point  to  an  increase  in  wheat  area,  partly  at  the  expense  of  rye. 
Similar  reports  from  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Hungary,  also  indicate 
that  fall  seedings  have  "been  equal  to  or  larger  than  last  year  in 
those  countries.  In  the  meantime,  Canada  has  maintained  her  acreage 
slightly  below,  hut  close  to,  the  high  figure  of  23,000,000,&cres 
for  1921,  while  the  area  in  Argentina  and  Australia  increased  from 
24,000,000  to  40,000,000  acres.  Weather  permitting,  conditions  are 
favorable  for  an  expansion  of  the  wheat  area  of  Canada. 

While  an  expansion  in  area  increases  the  probability  of  a 

/ 

large  crops,  the  actual  outturn  of  course  depends  very  largely  upon 
yields.  Yields  in  the  past  year  were  about  average,  except  in  North 
Africa  and  Southern  Italy,  ’where  they  were  low,  and  in  Argentina  and 
Australia,  where  they  were  higher  than  the  average.  With  average 
yields  next  year,  therefore,  production  would  be  increased  as  area 
increased. 

THE  SITUATION  IK  TEE  UNITED  STATUS 

Winter  '"heat;  The  area  seeded  to  winter  wheat  in  the  United  States  in 
the  fall  of  1926  is  estimated  to  be  41,180,000  acres,  which  is  5  per 
cent  over  the  area  seeded  in  the  fall  of  1925,  and  8  per  cent  more  than 
was  seeded  in  the  fall  of  1924. 

The  hard  red  winter  wheat  States  increased  their  acreage  6.5  per 
cent.  This  increase  is  rather  significant  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
hard  spring  wheat  grower  because  of  the  competition  between  these  two 
classes  of  wheat. 

In  the  white  wheat  States  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  the  favorable 
moisture  and  other  conditions  at  seeding  tine  resulted  in  the  expansion 
of  15.5  per  cent  in  the  area  seeded.  An  increase  in  the  winter  wheat 
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ac rc age  in  the  Pacific  Uorthwest  in  the  past ,  ho-  ever,  has  not  always 
pointed  to  in  increase  in  the  tot^l  area  of  “hite  wheat,  hut  generally 
has  resulted  in  a  somewhat  smaller  seeding  in  the  spring.  Even  if  this 
situation  develops  in  192?,  the  present  acreage  in  white  wheat  at 
average  yields  is  more  than  sufficient  to  maintain  the  United  States 
on  an  export  basis  on  this  class  of  "’heat.  ~ith  the  Australian  crop 
of  1926  larger  than  last  year,  and  with  an  expansion  of  acreage  going 
on  in  that  country,  the  prospects  are  for  increased  competition  in 
the  export  market  for  Pacific  white  wheat. 

The  soft  red  ".'inter  wheat  growers  are  apparently  in  a  more 
favorable  position  than  the  growers  of  other  classes  of  wheat,  in  that 
the  acreage  of  this  crop  has  been  reduced  due  largely  to  weather  con¬ 
ditions  at  tine  of  seeding,  so  that  it  does  not  seen  likely  that  with 
average  yields  the  production  ’”111  exceed  domestic  requirements® 

Ear d  P.ed  Swr :i. n  ;  ~he a t :  The  prolonged  dry  weather  in  the  spring  wheat 
area  cut  the  production  of  both  hard  red  s-ring  and  durum  wheats  in 
1925c  The  relatively  short  domestic  crop:  of  h-rd  red  spring  wheat 
coupled  with  the  import  duty  h->s  resulted  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
domestic  prices  of  this  class  of  wheat  on  a  relatively  high  level.  At 
Minneapolis  prices  of  this  wheat  have  been  maintained  at  a  level  of 
about  ten  cents  below  the  high  price  of  last  year.  Premiums  for 
protein  content  for  the  1926  crop  of  spring  wheat  have  averaged  lower 
than  for  the  1925  crop,  due  to  the  large  quantity  of  high  protein 
“heat  available. 

If  average  yields  are  obtained  on  an  acreage  of  hard  spring 
wheat  equal  to  the  acreage  in  1926,  a  -production  of  around  160,000,000 
bushels  of  this  class  of  wheat  can  bo  expected  in  the  United  States 
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in  1927.  This  production  woul  1  tie  about  6  per  cent  above  the  7-year 
average  production  1920-1925.  In  view  of  the  probability  of  another 
large  crop  of  hard  winter  wheat  in  the  United  States,  spring  wheat 
farmers  should  realize  that  any  material  increase  in  the  area  of 
siring  wheat  this  year,  even  with  average  yields,  nay  result  in  a 
production  sufficient  to  _.ut  us  on  an  export  basis  for  all  hard  wheat. 
Spring  wheat  formers  should  w~tch  the  condition  of  the  winter  "heat 
crop  of  the  United  Sta.tes  and  other  important  winter  wheat  producing 
countries  between  now  and  planting  time.  Excessive  losses  from 
winter  killing  of  hard  "inter  wheat  might  moke  it  desirable  to  in¬ 
crease  the  hard  spring  wheat  acreage. 

In  those  areas  in  the  spiring  ’wheat  regions  in  which  there  is 
a  ba.d  infestation  of  weeds  such  as  so"- thistle,  quack  gro.ss,  and  wild 
oats,  some  farmers,  who  are  not  -pressed  for  immediate  income,  may 
find  it  advantageous  to  increase  their  area  of  summer  fallow  this  year, 
or  to  substitute  a  cultivated  crop.  An  increase  in  feed  crop-.s  such 
as  barley,  fodder-corn  and  sweet  clover  are  likely  to  prove  profitable 
on  those  farms  where  sufficient  livestock  is  available  to  market 
such  crops  in  the  form  of  livestock  and  livestock  products ,  -particu¬ 
larly  on  those  farms  which  now  are  growing  50  per  cent  or  more  of 
their  total  crop  area  in  wheat. 

As  between  the  strictly  cash  crops  of  wheat  and  flax,  there 
is  no  apparent  advantage  in  net  returns  to  be  expected  from  one  over 
the  other  if  yields  for  the  two  equal,  to  the  average  of  the  regions 
are  obtained.  On  poor  or  weedy  land,  however,  on  which  flax  yields 
are  likely  to  be  low,  more  favorable  returns  can  be  expected  from 
hard  spring  wheat. 
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Durum  The  at ;  The  out lo ole  for  durum  wheat  depends  almost  entirely  upon 
crop  conditions  for  the  season  in  1927  and  yields  in  North  Africa  and 
Southern  Italy.  The  relatively  high  prices  of  durum  at  the  present  time 
are  due  to  the  short  crop  "both  in  the  United  States  and  important 
foreign  countries  in  1926.  The  prices  of  Amber  Durum  at  Minneapolis 
have  averaged  10  cents  a  "bushel  higher  in  the  last  six  months  of  1926 
than  for  the  same  period  in  1925,  and  at  times  this  wheat  has  sold  at 
a  premium  over  other  classes  of  wheat. 

Early  reports  from  North  Africa  concerning  the  fall  seedings 
indicate  a  less  favorable  condition  than  last  year.  Some  reduction 
in  area  is  reported,  "but  last  year  the  crop  turned  out  poorly  follow¬ 
ing  favorable  conditions  in  the  early  part  of  the  year.  Increased 
competition  from  Canada  and  Russia  is  aleo  possible.  Russian  pro¬ 
duction  appears  to  be  recovering  gradually  and  durum  production  is 
increasing  in  Canada.  The  Canadian  inspections  to  date  for  this  sea¬ 
son  already  exceed  6,000,000  bushels,  which  is  a  greater  amount  than 
the  total  inspections  of  the  crop  of  1925. 

An  acreage  in  the  United  States  equal  to  the  1926  acreage  with 
average  yields  would  result  in  a  total  production  in  1927  of  approxi¬ 
mately  60,000,000  bushels  of  durum.  This  production  would  about  equal 
the  7-year  average  production,  1920-1926.  Should  this  acreage  be 
seeded  in  the  United  States  in  1927  and  average  yields  be  obtained, 
and  yields  in  North  Africa  and  Italy  be  average  or  above,  the  position 
of  durum  wheat  is  likely  to  be  similar  to  its  position  in  1925,  when 
it  was  selling  on  an  export  basis.  Farmers  contemplating  the  growing 
of  durum  wheat  should  watch  very  closely  reports  of  crop  conditions 
in  Northern  Africa  and  Italy  between  now  and  planting  time. 
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The  Flax  Outlook. 


Where  flax  can  he  produced  profitably  at  present  prices  some  increase 
in  acreage  'could  he  na.de  without  increasing  production  sufficiently  to  mater¬ 
ially  affect  prices,  as  domestic  requirements  are  still  well  above  probable 
production  on  an  acreage  equal  to  that  of  last  year.  Another  large  crop  of 
flax  in  Argentina  this  year  makes  it  improbable  that  prices  for  the  1927 
crop  of  domestic  flaxseed  will  be  any  higher  than  were  received  for  the  1926 
crop.  Although  the  demand  for  linseed  oil  may  sla.cken  somewhat  in  1927, 
requirements  of  flaxseed  for  all  purposes  are  likely  to  remain  around  40,000, 
000  bushels  „ 

The  United  States  flax  acreage  in  1926  was  estimated  at  2,897,000 
acres,  with  an  average  yield  of  6.7  bushels  per  a.cre,  resulting  in  a  crop 
of  19,459,000  bushels.  An  increase  in  acreage  in  1927  of  10  per  cent  with 
a  yield  as  high  as  8  bushels  per  acre  would  result  in  a  crop  some  14,000,000 
bushels  below  last  year’s  do  .cstic  consumption  of  flaxseed.  Should  the 
highest  yield  on  record,  9.7  bushels  be  equaled,  the  supply  would  still  be 
below  domestic  requirements  although  such  a  large  crop  would  no  doubt  exert 
considerable  influence  on  prices. 

With  another  large  crop  of  69,000,000  bushels  now  being  harvested 
in  Argentina  the  world’s  supply  of  flaxseed  is  approximately  the  same  as  a 
year  ago  when  that  country  secured  a  record  crop  of  75,000,000  bushels. 

The  world  crop  so  far  as  reported  is  about  5  per  cent  smaller  than  last 
season,  but  trade  reports  indicate  a  larger  carryover  than  usual  of  old 
seed  in  Argentina  and  India. 
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About  67,000,000  bushels  were  exported  from  Argentina  and  11,000,000 
bushels  from  India  during  1926,  indicating  that  the  world  demand  for  flax¬ 
seed  was  sufficient  to  absorb  such  a  large  surplus,  but  at  lower  prices. 

These  lower  prices  were  reflected  in  the  United  States  markets,  the  1926 
largely 

crop  having  been/ marketed  at  prices  ranging  from  20 $  to  40^  per  bushel  below 
those  received  for  the  1925  crop. 

Probable  relative  yields  and  prices  should  be  taken  into  account  in 

deciding  whether  to  increase  the  area  of  flax  at  the  expense  of  spring  wheat 

or  oats.  With  average  yields  of  wheat  and  of  flax  the  net  returns  per  acre 

from  wheat  selling  e.t  $1.00  per  bushel  would  be  equivalent  to  thosd  from  flax 

selling  at  $1.45  per  bushel.  At  these  average  yields  wheat  at  $1.25  per 

bushel  would  be  as  profitable  as  flax  at  $1.80,  while  with  wheat  at  $1.50 

flax  would  have  to  sell  at  $2.15  per  bushel  to  be  as  profitable.  Spring 

wheat  yields  in  the  four  spring  wheat  States,  Minnesota,  South  Dakota,  Worth 

-  Dakota  and  Montana,  have  averaged  12  bushels  per  acre  for  the  past  five 

years,  while  flax  yields  in  the  same  States  averaged  eight  bushels  per  acre. 

Flax  does  well  following  a  legume  crop,  especially  sweet  clover  or 

red  clover,  and  on  corn  land  where  the  corn  has  been  well  cultivated  and 

kept  free  from  weeds.  On  land  where  flax  is  likely  to  produce  a  good  crop 

a 

farmers  may  find  it/more  profitable  crop  than  spring  wheat.  The  decreasing 
demand  for  oats  as  a  feed  crop  also  suggests  that  where  oats  are  grown  for 
market  farmers  may  well  consider  whether  flax  might  not  produce  a  greater 
money  return. 
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THE  RYE  OUTLOOK 


The  price  outlook  for  the  1927  crop  of  rye,  judging  from  pros- 
Xoective  supply  and  requirements  indicates  little  change  from  the  present 
situation.  Reports  indicate  a  reduction  in  the  area  seeded  throughout 
the  world,  "but  with  average  or  "better  than  average  yields,  the  pro¬ 
duction  in  1927  may  make  the  total  world  supply  equal  to  or  greater  than 
in  the  past  year. 

The  acreage  seeded  for  harvest  as  grain  in  1927  (3,579,000  acres) 
in  the  United  States  is  only  slightly  larger  than  for  last  year  and 
very  much  "below  the  acreage  harvested  in  any  other  year  since  1915. 

With  average  yields  a  production  of  around  47,000,000  bushels  can  "be  ex¬ 
pected.  The  yield  per  acre  for  the  last  two  years  has  been  about  two 
bushels  below  the  ten-year  average,  which  is  13.5  bushels,  and  domestic 
stocks  are  not  high.  However,  domestic  production  has  but  little  in¬ 
fluence  on  prices  because  of  the  small  part  of  the  crop  produced  in  this 
country  and  the  returns  to  growers  depend  very  largely  on  the  world 
si tuation. 

World  production  in  1925  in  the  countries  reporting  to  date  amounts 
to  807,000,000  bushels,  which  is  20  per  cent  below  production  in  1925. 
This  reduction  is  largely  due  to  changes  in  yields  as  the  estimated 
acreage  for  1925  was  only  slightly  less  than  in  1925.  The  average  yield 
of  rye  per  acre  in  Europe,  exclusive  of  Russia,  was  only  about  19  bushels 
as  compared  with  23.5  in  1925  and  the  pre-war  average  of  21.7  bushels. 
Exports  from  Russia  have  been  small.  With  this  reduction  in  supplies 
the  carry-over  at  the  end  of  the  year  is  likely  to  be  small.  Reports 
to  date  indicate  a  further  probable  reduction  of  the  world  area  in  rye. 
Reports  from  Germany,  Czechoslovakia  and  Russia  indicate  a  reduction 
in  rye  area  in  favor  of  wheat. 


The  Rice  Outlook 


The  too  ranid  expansion  of  acreage  sown  to  rice  has  resulted  in 
a  present  United  States  production  in  excess  of  demand  at  satisfactory 
prices.  Some  reduction  in  acreage  rather  than  further  increase  appears 
advisable.  Substitution  of  soybeans  for  part  of  the  present  rice  acre¬ 
age  in  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Arkansas,  and  the  adoption  of  a  rotation 
of  soybeans  with  rice,  would  serve  to  reduce  rice  acreage  and  decrease 
production  costs  at  the  same  time.  Domestic  demand  for  rice  may  be  in¬ 
creased  by  shifting  ^reduction  to  good  table  rice  tyres. 

The  nresent  unsatisfactory  rice  situation  is  due  to  a  change  in 
the  trend  of  production  in  this  country.  Before  the  war  rice  production 
in  the  United  States  was  increasing  gradually  along  with  the  increase  in 
population,  but  did  not  equal  domestic  requirements  until  in  1914  when 
production  was  greatly  stimulated  by  the  war,  reaching  the  high  point  in 
1920,  with  a  resulting  great  decline  in  prices.  Stocks  had  accumulated 
and  prices  continued  to  decline,  reaching  a  low  point  in  1922.  In  the 
meantime  the  area  in  rice  was  being  reduced  and  consumption  was  increas¬ 
ing.  The  result  was  a  rise  in  prices  from  the  low  point  in  1922  to  a 
point  in  1924  high  enough  to  again  stimulate  increased  seeding.  The 
area  sown  in  1925  was  in  excess  of  apparent  needs,  but  an  unfavorable 
season  forced  the  abandonment  of  about  10$  of  the  acreage  sown,  sc  that 
the  crop  produced  was  but  little  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  Continental  United  States,  Hawaii,  and  Porto  Rico  and  to 
this  is  to  be  attributed  the  satisfactory  prices  for  the  1925-26  season. 
The  effect  of  these  satisfactory  prices,  however,  was  to  cause  a  further 
increase  in  1926  of  2  per  cent  over  the  area  seeded  in  1925,  and  this 
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together  with  good  yields,  increased  the  production  24  per  cent,  "bring¬ 
ing  it  "back  nearly  to  what  it  was  in  1922,  or  nearly  to  the  level  of  the 
war  years. 

Sice  stocks  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  .August  1,  1926,  were 
also  the  largest  since  the  beginning  of  the  1923  season.  The  increased 
supply  and  low  prices  for  this  season  are  likely  to  result  in  larger 
stocks  to  be  carried  over  into  the  next  season. 

The  foreign  outlook  remains  unchanged.  Seports  received  to  date 
indicate  a  world  crop  little  if  any  larger  than  last  year.  The  crop  of 
J an an ,  the  principal  foreign  market  for  California  rice,  is  smaller  than 
last  year,  but  the  increase  in  the  supply  of  California  rice  together 
with  the  heavy  early  marketing  of  the  native  rice  appears  to  have  been 
sufficient  to  depress  the  market  and  reduce  temporarily  at  least  the 
premium  paid  for  that  rice  in  Japan.  The  producers  of  Louisiana,  Texas 
and  Arkansas  also  list  their  advantageous  position  of  1925  by  producing 
more  than  the  domestic  requirements,  including  the  reuirementc  of  Pcrto 
Rico,  a  protected  market.  The  increased  supply  of  1926  compels  these 
producers  to  seek  an  outlet  for  a  considerable  part  of  their  crop  this 
season  in  Europe  arid  Latin  American  countries , where  they  must  meet  com¬ 
petition  of  cheap  rice  from  the  Orient. 
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The  Oats  Outlook. 


Should  the  acreage  of  oats  in  1927  he  maintained  at  the  1925  level 
and  a  yield  equal  to  the  10-year  average  "be  secured,  this  would  result  in  a 
production  almost  as  large  as  the  crops  of  1924  and  1925  which  were  principal 
ly  responsible  for  the  low  price  levels  prevailing  since  these  harvests.  The 
relatively  low  production  ip  1926  brought  about  a  slight  increase  over  the 
1925  price  level  while  the  low  quality  of  the  crop  estimated  at  79  per  cent 
of  normal  as  compared  with  an  average  of  39  per  cent  strengthened  the  market 
for  the  top  grades. 

Although  the  oats  crop  in  1926  amounted  to  only  1,254,000,000  bushels 
against  1,488,000,000  bushels  in  1925,  the  carryover  on  August  1,  1926,  was 
30,000,000  bushels  more  than  that  of  the  preceding  year,  making  the  total 
supply  only  about  200,000,000  bushels  less  than  that  of  last  season.  Mrrket- 
ings  for  this  year,  however,  as  measured  by  receipts  at  principal  markets 
from  August  1  to  January  8  have  been  considerably  less  than  last  year, 
amounting  to  about  6.3  per  cent  of  the  production  against  8.8  per  cent  of 
the  1925  crop  during  the  corresponding  period  last  year.  As  a  result  of  the 
lighter  demand,  however,  commercial  stocks  are  still  large  although  about 
25  per  cent  below  the  same  date  last  season. 

The  oats  market  is  almost  wholly  on  a  domestic  basis  as  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  production  is  exported.  Most  of  the  crop  is  fed  on  farms; 
considerable  quantities  are  used  in  nixed  feeds,  while  a  small  portion  goes 
into  the  manufacture  of  foods  for  human  consumption. 
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The  dominating  factor  in  the  domestic  demand  is  the  decrease  in  the 
number  of  oats-consuming  animals.  There  has  been  a  material  reduction  in 
the  number  of  horses,  which  probably  represent  the  largest  consumers  of 
this  grain.  Horse  population  has  declined  at  an  average  rate  of  3§-  per  cent 
per  year  for  the  past  five  years  and  is  still  declining.  The  number  of 
cattle  in  important  feeding  areas  appears  to  be  smaller  than  a  year  ago  while 
the  commercial  lamb  feeding  a.reas  are  also  carrying  far  below  their  normal 
quota  this  v;inter. 

Talcing  into  consideration  the  present  market  conditions,  price  trends 
and  probable  production,  naintainance  of  the  last  year’s  acreage  cannot  be 
expected  to  yield  more  profitable  returns  to  farmers  in  the  principal  pro¬ 
ducing  States  than  in  the  past  year.  However,  where  local  conditions  favor 
planting  oats  instead  of  other  crops  or  where  the  oats  may  be  used  on  the 
farm  either  as  a  feed  or  hay  crop  it  may  be  desirable  to  maintain  or  increase 


acreage. 
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The  Barley  Outlook 


Demand  for  feeding  "barley  is  not  likely  to  "be  materially  changed 
during  the  coming  year.  The  market  value  will  he  determined  largely  hy  tne 
supply  o.nd  prices  of  other  feed  grains  and  farmers  should  take  these  factors 
into  consideration  in  determining  the  "barley  acreage  for  the  coming  year. 
Where  "barley  can  he  grown  advantageously  for  home  feeding  it  appears  to 
offer  better  returns  than  oats.  Sven  in  those  States  where  the  hoik  of  the 
crop  is  marketed,  barley,  in  recent  years,  has  shown  a  higher  gross  return 
per  acre  than  oats. 

The  foreign  demand  for  feeding  barley  appears  likely  to  remain  dull 
during  the  remainder  of  the  season  because  of  tne  large  European  supplies  of 
low  grade  wheat  and  rye  in  addition  to  tne  usual  supplies  of  barj.e^  a^d  oats 
There  is  also  little  prospect  of  any  appreciable  improvement  in  the  export 
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demand  for  malting  barley  the  Pacific  Coast 


States  during  the  remainder 


of  the  season  because  of  a  good  supply  in  the  Southern 
tinued  offerings  of  good  quality  3ritish  barley  on  tne 


Hemisphere  and  con- 


English  markets. 


The  domestic  barley  crop  in  1926  was  12  per  cent  less  tnan  in  19-5 
but  8  per  cent  above  that  of  1924.  California  produced  another  large  crop 
following  the  good  crop  of  1925.  In  the  Dakotas,  Nebrasxa  and  nano^s,  now 
ever,  severe  droughts  reduced  production  and  tnis  was  only  partly  of x set  bj, 
the  exceptionally  heavy  crops  in  Oklahoma  and  Texas.  Tne  world  crop,  oa 
elusive  of  Russia  and  China,  as  reported  to  date  was  about  93  per  cent  of  t.^e 
1925  crop.  The  European  crop  is  about  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  year  but 
the  crop  in  Czechoslovakia,  which  is  the  chief  source  of  tne  Continental  sup 
ply  of  malting  barley,  was  somewhat  below  that  of  1925.  North  Africa 
harvested  %!'  crop  last  year  and  unless  conditions  up  to  the  harvest  time 
in  April  should  be  very  unfavorable  some  increase  in  production  in  tnese 


countries  seems  probable. 
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United  States  exports  of  barley  for  the  first  half  of  the  season  1926-27 
have  "been  just  about  half  of  the  exports  for  the  sane  .  .onths  of  the  preceding 
season.  The  decrease  has  been  general  from  all  sections  of  the  country 
although  Pacific  Coast  exports  have  held  up  better  than  those  from  the  east¬ 
ern  ports.  Exports  of  barley  from  San  Fr  ncisco  fror.  June  to  the  first  of 
January  totaled  approximately  175,000  1  err  compared  with  about  242,600  tons 
for  the  same  period  in  1925.  This  is  a  much  greater  reduction  than  would  be 
indicated  by  the  slight  reduction  of  4,000  tons  in  the  California  crop.  The 
slack  demand  has  also  been  reflected  in  the  movement  to  market.  Only  about 
227,000  tons  ’cere  received  at  San  Francisco  for  the  7  months  June  to  December, 
inclusive,  compared  with  about  343,000  tons  for  the  same  period  in  1925. 

Stocks  at  terminal  and  interior  warehouses  in  California  on  December  1,  1926, 
as  reported  by  the  trade,  were  about  3,337,  tons  compared  with  about 
3,672,  )  tons  on  December  1,  1925.  Considering  the  size  of  the  crop,  these 

marketings  to  date  would  indicate  that  either  farm  stocks  are  materially 

California 

larger  than  last  year  or  that  larger  amounts  have  been  used  for  feed./  farm 
in  «."!  1  forr  in 

stocks /on  August  1  were  about  23,400  tons. 

The  slack  export  demand,  together  with  the  large  crop  in  the  Pacific 
Coast  States,  has  kept  barley  prices  at  a  low  level  in  thdt«  section.  In  the 
northern  dairy  St~tes  from  hew  York  to  Minnesota  there  has  been  a  decided 
upward  trend  in  the  barley  acreage  during  the  past  few  years,  probably  as  a 
result  of  replacing  oats  in  cron  rotation  with  barley  which  is  a  ...ore  satis¬ 
factory  dairy  feed.  In  these  States  prices  have  been  fairly  well  maintained. 


THE  COEN  OUTLOOK 

Not  more  than  the  usual  seasonal  advance  in  corn  prices  from 
present  levels  is  expected  for  this  spring  and  early  summer.  The 
smaller  1^2b  corn  crop  was  accompanied  "by  a  large  increase  in  farm 
carry-over  and  visible  supply,  and  a  reduction  in  demand.  The  demand 
for  the  l*32y  crop  will  be  little  if -any  greater.  With  no  positive 
indications  of  increased  demand  for  the  1927  crop,  and  with  the  pro¬ 
bable  acreage  increases  in  the  South,  an  average  yield  would  result  in 
another  year  of  low  corn  prices  unless  acreage  in  the  Corn  Belt  is  re¬ 
duced  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 

The  total  supply  of  corn  on  November  1,  including  corn  in  stor¬ 
age  was  only  2  per  cent  less  than  a  year  ago.  The  corn  crop  was  more 

widely  distributed  over  the  country  in  1926  than  in  1925,  with  67  per 

? 

cent  of  the  crop  in  the  twelve  North  Central  States  in  1^26  as  compared 
with  77  Per  cent  the  year  before. 

The  December  market  price  of  corn  showed  little  change  from  a 
year  ago  when  the  decrease  in  general  price  level  is  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration.  The  average  December  farm  price  for  the  twelve  Corn  Belt 
States  was  practically  the  same  for  both  years;  but  for  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  the  average  farm  price  was  somewhat  lower  in  December  this  season 
than  last,  due  largely  to  increased  production  and  consequently  lower 
prices  in  the  Southern  States,  especially  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  and  the 
poorer  quality  of  this  year’ s  crop.  Apparently  the  small  decrease  in  th 
farm  supply  of  corn  has  not  been  sufficient  to  offset  the  lower  feeding 
demand  for  corn  caused  by  decreases  in  hogs,  cattle  and  horses. 
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Corn ' 

The  commercial  demand  for  corn  is  not  likely  to  materially  change 
from  last  year.  Ther^  ore  but  slight  prospects  of  any  increase  in  ex¬ 
port  demand  because  of  good  crops  in  Europe  last  year  and  prospects  for 
a  good  crop  in  Argentina  this  year.  Lxrorts  for  November  and  December 
1926  totalled  only  about  3 »£00, 000  bushels  compared  with  about  >000 

bushels  for  the  some  period  in  1925. 

The  slow  demand  for  corn  for  feeding  and  the  unusually  large 
visible  supply  of  corn  are  also  depressing  factors  in  the  present  corn 
price  situation.  Cn  the  other  hand  the  decreased  supplies  of  oats  and 
hay  in  the  Corn  Belt  States  have  materially  increased  the  prices  of 
these  other  feed  crops  and  should  eventually  tend  to  strengthen  the  de¬ 
mand  for  corn. 

In  the  twelve  Corn  Belt  States  the  total  farm  supply  of  corn  in¬ 
cluding  farm  carry-over  on  November  1,  1 926  was  15  per  cent  less  than 
a  year  ago,  while  the  December  farm  price  was  practically  the  same. 

The  increased  supplies  of  corn,  oats,  cottonseed,  grain  sorghums,  hay 
and  other  feed  crops  in  Southern  States  has  not  only  lowered  prices  but 
will  also  both  reduce  and  postpone  the  demand  for  corn  shipments  from 
the  Corn  Belt  States,  This  condition  will  t^nd  to  retard  the  usual 
seasonal  advance  in  corn  prices. 

The  demand  for  corn  from  the  1927  crop  will  probably  be  little 
if  anjr  greater  than  for  the  1326  crop.  Continued  reductions  in  horses, 
and  cattle  are  likely  to  be  enough  to  offset  the  possible  increase  for 
feeding  hogs  from  larger  fall  farrowings  in  1927*  There  are  no  indi¬ 
cations  now  that  carry-over  next  fall  will  bo  enough  smaller  than  last 
f:ll  to  materially  hange  the  supply  situate  on. 
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Gorn 

Product  ion  of  corn  in  unproi  itubly  largo  volume  in  1J2C  was 
duo  to  acreage  rat  la  or  than  yields,  as  the  average  yield  was  slightly 
b^lov;  the  t-n  veor  average  except  in  Southern  States.  Gorn  acreage 
in  the  South  has  decreased  nearly  ']  million  acres  since  lcj<20,  while 
acreage  in  tile  ilorth  Central  States  has  increas'd  ..bout  4*5  million 
w 2  sinCe  l^aO  and  is  now  3*3  million  greater  txian  tne  ../.r^e 
for  the  yeOrc  1;)0 :)  to  1;14« 


THE  BEEF  CATTLE  OUTLOOK 


The  number  of  cattle  marketed  in  1927  will  probably  be  materially  less 

than  in  1926.  Unusually  heavy  slaughter  of  cattle  and  calves  during  1926  re- 

rhors 

on  farms  and  ranges  in  the  United  States  to  the 
lowest  point  in  many  years.  The  demand  for  beef  is  expected  to  continue  at 
about  the  same  level  as  last  year  when  total  domestic  consumption  was  the 
highest  on  record.  No  prospects  of  increased  competition  from  abroad  or 
from  other  meats  in  the  domestic  mar met  are  in  sight.  Prices  of  slaughter 
cattle  are  expected  to  average  somewhat  higher  than  in  1526.  Stocker  and 
feeder  cattle  will  probably  meet  a  strong  active  demand  throughout  the  year. 

SUPPLY  SITUATION 

Dome s t i c :  Cattle  numbers  decreased  in'  1926,  due  to  the  continued 
heavy  slaughter  of  cattle  and  calves.  The  inspected  slaughter  of  cattle  was 
the  third  largest  on  record,  exceeded  only  by  1217  and  1918;  the  inspected 
slaughter  of  calves  was  the  second  largest,  exceeded  only  by  1925.  The  com¬ 
bined  slaughter  was  second  largest,  exceeded  only  by  1918. 

Decreases  in  cattle  numbers  between  1920  and  1925  indicated  that  an 
inspected  slaughter  of  cattle  and  calves  much  in  excess  of  12,000,000  head 
a  year  would  result  in  a  further  reduction  in  numbers.  The  slaughter  in 
1926  exceeded  this  amount  by  nearly  three  and  a  third  million  head. 

The  estimated  number  of  cattle  on  farms  and  ranges  in  the  United 
States  on  January  1,  1927,  appears  to  have  been  materially  less  than  on  the 
corresponding  date  in  1226.  The  largest  part  of  this  decrease  was  in  the 
North  Central  States,  especially  those  west  of  the  Nississippi  River.  The 


decrease  in  this  region  was  caused  partly  by  the  severe  drought  and  crop 
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failure  over  large  areas  in  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  the  Dakotas,  and  partly  by 
the  heavy  shipments  of  fed  cattle,  net  replaced  by  in-shipments  of  stockor 
and  feeder  cattle.  Host  other  regions  showed  decreases,  except  the  South¬ 
west,  where  unusually  favorable  feed  conditions  caused  a  keen  local  demand 
for  stocker  cattle  with  resultant  reduced  shipments  from  these  states. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1927  the  market  supply  and  slaughter 
of  cattle  arc  expected  to  be  considerably  smaller  than  in  192S.  The  number 
of  cattle  on  feed  in  the  Corn  Belt  January  1,  1927,  was  estimated  as  7  per 
cent  smaller  than  on  January  1,  1926.  This  decrease  was  offset  somewhat  by 
larger  numbers  on  feed  in  some  w'ostorn  sugar  beet  areas  and  by  increased 
cake  feeding  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma. 

Because  of  tho  larger  proportion  of  light  weight  cattle  and  of  calves 
in  the  number  being  fed  this  ranter  the  average  length  of  folding  may  be 
longer  than  l.ast  winter  with  a  probable  larger  decrease  in  market  supply  of 
fed  cattle  during  the  first  throe  months  than  during  the  spring  and  early 
summer.  It  also  seems  probable  that  the  marketings  of  butcher  stock  and 
inferior  cows  during  the  first  six  months  of  1927  will  bo  smaller  than  a 
year  ago. 

During  the  second  six  months  of  1927  a  rather  sharp  reduction  in 
marketings  of  all  cattle,  both  from  the  farming  and  ranching  sections  is  to 
be  expected,  but  if  fat  cattle  prices  during  the  next  few  months  are  favor¬ 
able,  the  decrease  in  grain-finished  cattle  during  this  period  may  be  small. 
In  view  of  the  present  cattle  situation  a  reduction  of  10  to  15  per  cent  in 
total  slaughter  of  cattle  during  1927  is  not  improbable.  The  reduction  in 
milk  cows  and  the  increasing  prices  for  them,  with  a  general  strengthening 
of  all  cattle  prices,  may  be  expected  to  reduce  materially  the  slaughter  of 
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cal  vos. 

Foreign:  There  was  sone  increase  of  beef  inports  in  1926  as  conpnrod 

with  1925,  but  esi  our  total  consumption  foreign  beef  is  still  negligible. 

The  heaviest  imports  have  been  from  Canada  with  some  receipts  from  Australia 
and  Few  Zealand.  Unless  there  should  be  a  very  narked  advance  in  prices  of 
domestic  lor;  grade  beef  or  a  further  decline  in  British  frozen  beef  prices, 
there  is  little  probability  of  important  beef  imports  during  the  year  192'  • 

DEUAUD  SITUATIOIT 

Consuming  demand  for  beef  and  consequently  the  demand  for  slaughter 
cattle  is  expected  to  continue  good  during  the  greater  part  of  1927*  P°rlc 
is  the  only  one  of  the  major  kinds  of  neat  which  competes  seriously  with 
beef.  r/ith  present  indications  of  continued  small  supplies  of  hogs  during 
the  next  12  months  no  adverse  effect  on  the  •onsumer  demand  for  beef  is 
expected. 

Demand  for  stocker  and  feeder  cattle  is  expected  to  be  active  during 
1927*  Other  conditions  being  normal  presumably  such  demand  will  show 
greatest  activity  during  the  last  4  months  of  the  year.  Heavy  feeder  cattle 
because  of  their  scarcity  will  probably  move  best,  partly  because  of  the 
possibility  of  strong  packer  competition  for  that  kind  of  cattle. 

An  urgent  demand  for  calves  will  probably  bo  in  evidence  throughout 
the  year. 

PRICE  SIffUATIOIT 

■First  half  of  1927 :  Slaughter  cattle  prices  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1927  are  c::pectc&  to  average  somewhat  higher  than  during  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  in  I92&.  The  usual  spring  decline  on  better  grades  ’.'ill 
probably  be  less  pronounced  than  normally.  Lower  grades,  on  the  other  hand, 
will  show  their  usual  spring  advance  and  nay  exceed  that  which  occurred  in 
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1926.  Stocker  and  feeder  prices  are  expected  to  equal  the  relatively  high 
average  of  the  first  half  of  1926  despite  the  fact  that  at  the  beginning  of 
1927  they  were  somewhat  lower  than  a  year  earlier.  This  probability  will  be 
materially  increased  if  spring  opens  early  and  there  is  reasonable  promise 
of  abundant  grass  in  pasture  and  range  areas. 

Second  half  of  1927;  Somewhat  higher  average  slaughter  cattle  prices 
than  in  1926  are  anticipated  in  the  fall  of  1927.  The  usual  seasonal  advance 
in  better  grades  will  probably  be  more  pronounced  than  in  1926  and  although 
the  spread  between  heavy  .and  light  cattle  will  probably  be  narrow,  the  former 
are  expected  to  sell  at  a  premium.  Stocker  and  feeder  prices  should  average 
somewhat  higher  than  in  the  fall  of  1926,  with  heavy  weight  feeders  showing 
the  greatest  proportional  advance. 

On  the  whole  cattle  prices  in  1927  should  continue  their  upward  swing 
in  the  price  cycle  which  began  in  1922. 
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THE  HOG  OUTLOOK 


The  outlook  for  the  swine  industry  for  1927  is  favorable.  Present 
information  indicates  a  1927  market  supply  of  hogs  no  larger  and  perhaps 
smaller  than  in  1926.  Domestic  demand  is  expected  to  continue  strong,  but 
no  improvement  in  foreign  demand  is  anticipated.  Hog  prices  are  likely  to 
be  maintained  during  1927  near  the  192G  level.  Prices  similar  to  those  nor; 
prevailing  cannot  bo  maintained  through  1928  unless  hog  production  is  held 
down  to  the  level  of  the  past  two  years. 

Supplies 

The  Corn  Belt  pig  crop  of  192&,  as  indicated  by  the  pig  surveys,  \ra.s 
not  more  than  1  per  cent  larger  than  in  1929*'  Clio  1  era  losses  took  a  com¬ 
paratively  heavy  toll,  especially  from  the  spring  crop.  The  number  of 
these  losses  over  normal  is  estimated  to  have  been  sufficient  to  reduce  the 
number  of  hogs  available  for  market  during  the  192G-I927  season  at  least  3 
per  cent* 

Indications  are  that  the  greater  part  of  the  reduction  in  market 
receipts  will  occur  during  the  winter  months.  In  view  of  the  highly  profit¬ 
able  feeding  ratio,  hogs  will  probably  be  held  back  for  feeding  to  heavy 
weights  and  thereby  decrease  the  proportion  of  total  marketings  during  the 
winter  as  was  done  in  192.6. 

Harket  supplies  during  next  summer  and  early  fall  will  probably  be 
about  as  large  as  in  192G.  The  tendency  to  hold  hogs  longer  for  heavy  feeding 
will  also  delay  the  marketings  of  the  1926  fall  nig  crop  and  increase  the 
proportion  of  these  in  the  market  receipts  during  the  late  summer,  much  as 
it  did  last  year. 
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The  December  1926  survey  indicated  that  there  would  be  little  if 
any  increase  in  the  number  of  sows  f arrowing  in  the  spring  of  1927  in  the 
Com  Belt,  which  is  the  principal  source  of  commercial  production.  V/ith 
average  weather  conditions  the  spring  pig  crop  of  1927  will,  therefore,  not 
differ  greatly  from  that  of  1926  in  this  rogion.  Since  it  is  not  lilcely  that 
cholera  losses  next  fall  will  equal  those  of  last,  mar  he  t  supplies  for  the 
winter  of  1927-28  will  probably  be  somewhat  larger  than  this  winter,  or  about 
as  large  as  in  the  winter  of  1929-26. 

Corn  Supplies. 

Present  supplies  of  corn  arc  more  than  ample  for  hog  feeding,  as 
evidenced  by  present  corn  and  hog  prices.  Unless  greater  reductions  in  corn 
acreage  are  made  in  1927  than  are  usually  made  under  similar  price  conditions 
a  yield  as  low  as  1924  (average  22.9  bushels  per  acre)  would  provide  ample 
supplies  of  corn  at  no  material  increase  in  com  prices.  As  the  present  hog 
numbers  insure  greater  returns  to  farmers  than  larger  numbers,  conditions 
warrant  decreasing  corn  acreage  to  bring  about  a  bettor  relationship  between 
hog  and  corn  prices  rather  than  raising  more  hogs. 

Domestic  Demand. 

Prom  present  indications  the  consuming  demand  for  porh  products  in  1927* 
while  above  average,  is  lihely  to  bo  slightly  below  that  of  1926.  Demand  in 
1926  was  at  tho  some  high  level  as  characterized  1925,  v/ith  the  exception  of 
that  for  lard,  which  was  adversely  affected  by  the  low  prices  of  cottonseed  oil 
during  1926,  especially  during  the  latter  part.  In  view  of  the  prospective 
decrease  in  beef  supplies  and  other  conditions  a  reduction  in  demand  for  porh 
prod^^cts  sufficient  to  materially  affect  hog  prices  during  1927  is  not  anticipat¬ 
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Foreign  Demand. 


Foreign  don  and  for  pork  products  during  1927  v;i-l  probably  be  no 
stronger  than  during  132(0.  V/hil  c  industrial  conditions  in  Great  Britain  show 
improvement,  it  is  not  likely  that  an  increased  demand  for  our  hog  products 
v/ill  follov;.  Uhilo  hog  slaughterings  in  foreign  countries  v.ro re  apparently 
slightly  larger  in  192&  than  in  1925 ,  mid-year  reports  from  four  important 
countries  show  a  10  per  cent  increase  in  sows  on  farms,  indicating  that  a 
general  increase  in  numbers  is  under  v;ay.  Ho tvi t hs  t  and i :ig  improving  in¬ 
dustrial  conditions  in  those  European  countries  which  are  the  chief  buyers  of 
American  pork  products  J.ho  increasing  hog  production  in  Europe  and  the 
continuation  of  hog  nri*^cs  at  present  levels  in  the  United  States  indicate 
that  our  norlc  exports  daring  132?  arc  not  likely  to  be  any  greater  than  durirg 
1926,  if  as  large a 
Price  Situation* 

On  the  basis  of  supplies  and  probable  demand  as  indicated  above  hog 
prices  through  the  re:  jt  s ig:  months  will  probably  bo  maintained  at  about  the 
same  level  as  a  gear  :  go  with  r-bout  the  sane  seasonal  movement;  prices  during 
the  summer  and  carl”  fall  arc  likely  to  continue  high,  but  not  quite  up  to 
the  average  of  the  lf.st  six  months  of  192b;  during;  the  winter  of  1927-20 
nricos  ’/ill  probably  be  on  a  slightly  lower  level  than  during  the  present 
wir.t  or.  In  mailing  pfcLans  for  the  fall  pig  cron  of  1Q2 7  and  the  spring  crop 
of  1928  farmers  shcfcxld  bear  in  mind  that  the  present  level  of  prices  cannot 
bo  maintained  if  me  torial  increases  arc  made  in  production  and  marketings. 


t-m  SAiiiY  .fkOi/;cts  outlook 


Further  slight  decreases  in  dairy  cows  occurred  in  1926,  and 
numbers  of  heifers  are  insufficient  for  normal  replacements.  Pro¬ 
duction  during  1927  may  exceed  the  lov’  1926  production,  which  ras 
partly  due  to  exceptionally  ^oor  Pasturage.  Da.irvmen  are  likely  to 
have  a.  rioderatelv  favorable  spread  between  the  rice  of  feed  ana  the 
price  of  aairy  products  for  a  year  or  t’"o  should  urban  industries 
continue  at  approximately  their  present  activity.  Domestic  demand 
promises  to  continue  moaeratel”  favorable,  and  foreign  aemana  to 
show  improvement.  Foreign  production,  however,  is  increasing.  On 
the  whole,  the  uair.y  situation  is  on  a  stronger  basis  than  a  year 
ago.  If  the  number  of  heifer  calves  saved  is  not  materially 
increased,  favorable  conditions  may  conti  me. 

Sup;" ly  Si tua t i on 

limber  of  animals;  Present  indications  are  that  the  number  of 
dairy  cows  continued  to  decrease  through  1926,  with  slightly  fewer 
dairy  cows  on  farms  January  1,  1927,  than  a  year  earlier.  There  was 
no  increase  in  the  number  of  dairy  heifers  above  the  reoucea  numbers 
of  a  year  before,  at  which  date  there  were  almost  six  dairy  cows  on 
farms  for  every  yearling  heifer  being  raised  for  .ilk  purposes. 

Since  the  number  of  heifers  is  low  in  comparison  with  the  number  of 
dairy  co^s  ana  is  insufficient  for  normal  replacements,  numbers  of 
dairy  cows  can  be  increased  in  1927  and  1923  only  by  retaining  in  the 
herds  olc.er  or  less  productive  cows,  including  those  not  ordinarily 
kept  for  milking.  Time  increase  in  dairy  herds  that  is  ordinarily 
expected  when  the  price  of  feed  is  low  in  comparison  with  the  price  of 
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dairy  p.  ,.!,c  has  not  yot  .  ained  -such  headway,  though  increases  in 
■or ices  of  milk  covs  which  have  occurr  .a  are  likely  to  encourage  the 
so  vine  of  lamer  numb  rs  of  dairy  heif-.r  calves  this  y  ar.  In  the 
central  stats  ex-oar. si  on  of  aairyin.  has  been  -oartielly  chocked  hy¬ 
po  or  hay  crops  ana  poor  vestures  for  t-'o  seasons  in  succession.  In 
the  Northeast  the  hi.  h  industrial  ^s^js  »nd  the  continued  oove  .ent 
of  copulation  away  from  the  faros  are  to  no.  in,  to  restrict  expansion. 

The  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States  show  some  slight  iner  ts  s  in 
production.  In  the  South  feea  supplies  -re  at  present  abunuant  and 
there  is  a  tenuor.cy  towards  increasing  aairy  herds  but  the  nuriber  of 
:nilk  c ov s  in  the  South  is  too  s.voll  to  ;/  terinlly  affect  the  general 
situation. 

Feed  situation:  Supplies  of  aairy  fooa  are  .generally  apple  and 
in  spite  of  soaorhat  smaller  crops  of  feed  grains  and  hay  than  last 
year,  feed  prices  are  generally  lover.  Supplies  of  hi  Jo- proto  in  feeds 
are  also  adequate  vith  prices  fron  4 fo  to  10^  below  those  of  a  y  or  ago, 
while  prices  of  whoa t  by-products  ?r  j  slightly  above  a  year  ago,  though 
sullies  are  no  scalier.  Averaging  nll  i  rortori  rain  and  concentrate 
feeds  together,  fare,  prices  for  the  last  three  -souths  of  1S2^  averaged 
4$  lover  than  for  the  sane  period  of  1S25.  Apparently  feed  prices  for 
this  vinter  rill  be  as  lor  or  lo’-er  than  last  winter.  With  the 
exception  of  cottonseed,  yielas  of  feec  crops  in  1S25  were  not  above 
average,  and  numbers  of  livestock  as  a  whole  are  still  decreasing. 
Unless  farmers  sake  an  unusual  reduction  in  acreage  next  year,  feed 
supplies  for  the  1S27-28  season  rill  be  ample  even  should  yields  be 
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somewhat  lower. 

Lover  feed  prices  during  recent  \onths,  coupled  with  recent  higher 
or  ices  for  "butter,  will  undoubtedly  tend  to  encourage  nore  intensive 
fe:din-  this  winter,  ’"hich  would  ordinarily  result  in  heavier  production 
of  milk  Per  cow  than  usual  during  the  remainder  of  the  winter  season. 
Sven  though  those  favorable  conditions  for  increased  production  have 
prevailed  during  December  and  January,  production  and  receipts  of 
manufactured  dairy  products  so  far  have  run  lover  than  a  year  ago. 

Pasture  conditions:  Reduced  production  of  dairy  products  in  1925 
and  1925  was  largely  duo  to  unfavorable  pasture  conditions.  Last  year, 
especially,  vas  less  favorable  than  any  year  in  the  l--st  oecaie. 

Average  conditions  during  the  summer  of  1927  would  readily  increase 
milk  production  during  that  period  by  5%  to  10 (i>  above  that  of  last 
year,  while  unusually  favorable  weather  would  result  in  even  greater 
increase.  V'hile  numbers  of  cows  are  not  greater  than  a  year  ago, 
average  pasture  conditions  in  1927  would  probably  result  in  an  increase 
in  production  over  1923. 

De  ma nd  Situation 

Doras  tic  demand:  Indications  are  that  business  activity  for  1927 
may  not  quite  equal  the  record  levels  of  1925.  Present  indications, 
however,  are  that  the  recession  will  probably  not  be  sufficient  to 
appreciably  affect  the  per  capita  demand  for  dairy  products  or  prevent 
a  continuation  of  the  upward  trend  in  per  capita  de  .land  for  fluid  milk. 

The  foreign  varke t  c ond i t i on s ;  TTorld  dairy  production  was 
apparently  heavier  in  1925  than  in  1925,  and  may  be  considerably 
heavier  in  1927.  So  far  there  has  been  a  tendency  for  the  increase  to 
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b-e  consumed  in  th3  escorting,  countries  where  lor  prices  have  stimulated 
consumption.  This  has  been  especially  notable  in  Russia. 

In  Great  Britain,  where  consuming  power  ’-as  lessened  by  prolonged 
labor  disturbances  during  fully  half  of  the  year  just  closed,  the 
conditions  affecting  de-mend  for  dairy  products  during  the  coming  year 
nay  confidently  ‘le  exrectod  to  make  rarked  i  opr ovoment.  German”’ s 
foreign  demand  for  dairy  -products,  on  the  other  hand,  clearly  shoe’s 
some  weakening  c'.u®  to  increesin  do-.  Stic  supplies,.  The  t,r,o  chief 
butter  imn or  ting  nations,  aJn  l°na  ano  Ger;nany,  imported  no  more 
butter  in  1926  than  in  1925,  although  butter  prices  Trere  10-o  to  15m 
lo""er. 

With  normally  increased  world  supplies  and  subnormal  Suropean 
demand,  price  depression  prevailed  in  foreign  or-rknts  throughout  the 
last  half  of  the  year  just  closed.  While  any  further  recovery  which 
.nay  occur  ip  world  butter  prices  would  be  favorable  to  farther  increase 
world  production,  it  would  tend  to  reduce  foreign  competition  on 
domestic  markets  to  even  less  than  that  in  1926.  Total  TJ.  S.  imports 
of  butter  during  1926  were  6,029,000  pounds  compared  "ith  7,212,000 
pounds  in  1925,  notwithstanding  an  increase  in  the  domestic  tariff 
from  8^  to  12i  per  pound  which  occurred  in  April  1926. 

Fluid  Milk 

Fluid  hi lk:  In  eastern  fluid  milk  areas  1926  prices  averaged 
somewhat  higher  than  those  of  1925,  while  in  other,  s.ctions  unces 
were  slightly  lower.  The  outlook  for  fluid  milk  must  take  into 
consideration  certain  factors,  more  or  less  local  in  character,  which 
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ao  not  apply  equally  insofar  as  manufac tured  dairy  products  are 
concerned.  Some  relation  between  prices  of  fluid  milk  ana  prices  of 
other  dairy  products  is  inevitable,  but  the  extension  of  ar^as  supply¬ 
ing,  local  markets,  local  sanitary  control  measures,  local  narketing 
methods,  and  improvement  in  transportation  facilities  and  methods, 
are  all  influences  which  affect  the  outlook  for  producers  supplying 
different  local  markets.  In  sections  whore  the  principal  outlet  for 
milk  is  manuf acturea  products,  milk  prices  will  follow  more  closely 
the  trend  of  butter  and  cheese  prices  than  in  those  areas  where  the 
bulk  of  the  supply  enters  fluid  r.ilk  trade.  Increasing  long  distance 
shipments  of  sweet  cream  are  already  having  an  effect  on  eastern  milk 
areas. 

But  ter 

Considering  the  usual  seasonal  trend,  1925  r,as  notable  for  the 
steady  course  which  butter  prices  followed.  In  January  and  again  in 
December  price  declines  occurred  due  to  the  imrediate  influence  of 
foreign  butter,  but  these  two  periods  were  the  only  times  during  the  . 
year  when  any  unusual  tendency  developed.  The  December  condition 
carried  over  into.  192?  and  this  year  started  off  with  butter  prices 
4  to  5  cents  higher  than  a  year  ago.  Since  the  first  of  the  year 
prices  have  shown  declines  much  in  line  with  the  usual  January 
tendency.  Storage  stocks  of  butter  on  January  1  were  not  only  a 
third  less  than  they  were  on  January  1,  1S2S,  but  were  also 
apprex  irately  a  fourth  less  than  the  Ja  nuary  1  five-year  average. 

This  together  with  the  fact  that  production  is  apparently  continuing 


to  run  lighter  anus  strength  to  the  present  "butter  Targets. 


The 


lighter  storage  stocks  ana  continued  lo’”  production  would  tena  to 
sustain  butter  prices  through  the  re  .ainaer  of  the  winter*  Given 
normally  favorable  weather  conditions  next  sunder,  lar  er  production 
would  result  than  in  1926  when  conditions  were  -unfavorable. 

Cheese 

Cheese  prices  in  1926  averaged  slightly  below  1925,  but  as 
was  the  case  with  butter  prices  were  approximately  on  the  sane  level  as 
the  average  of  the  past  five  years. 

Production  of  American  type  cheese  also  is  a^'arently  starting 

•  / 

off  at  a  slower  rate  than  in  1926.  Stocks  in  cold  storage  are  slightly 

lower  than  a  year  ago,  although  they  are  about  a  fo  rth  heavier  than 
the  January  1  five  year  average.  This  increase  over  the  five-year 
average  loses  sone  of  its  significance  when  the  increasing  quantities 
now  being  carried  in  storage  for  the  manufacture  of  process  cheese 
are  loted. 

Condensed  ana  Evaporated  Milk 

Gondensed  ana  evaporated  .milk  rarkets  were  firm  throughout 

\ 

1926  with  domestic  trade  constituting  the  principal  outlet.  Foreign 
trade  continued  to  decrease.  Total  production  for  the  year  1925 
approximated  that  of  1925  but  on  January  1,  1927,  stocxs  in  manufacturers' 
hands  showed  a  heavy  decrease  under  those  of  January  1,  1926. 
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Sheep  in  this  country  have  beer,  on  the  upturn  of  the  production  cycle 
since  1922  and  present  indications  arc  for  a  continued  noderate  increase  in 
numbers.  Sheep  and  lanb  pricer  have  been  on  the  downward  trend  since  19-^* 
Lamb  supplies  for  1927  may  be  slightly  larger  than  for  1926.  Consumptive 
demand  for  lamb  is  onpocted  to  continue  strong  through  1927  hut  feeder  demand 
may  be  less  active  then  in  192C.  The  wool  mar  hot  anpears  firm  v;ith  no  marked 
c hang e s  in  s  i.gh t . 


LAIRS 


Sup'-l;  Situation. 

Sheep  numbers  ir.  the  United  States  continued  to  increase  during  19  26. 
This  increase  '.’as  largely  in  breeding  stock,  represented  bv  eve  lambs  kept 
for  breeding. 


Sheep  and  larib  slaughter  has  been 
The  number  slau  ghtered  under  Federal  ins 
13  million  head,  was  l  per  cent  greater 
since  1921. 


gradually  increasing  since  1922. 
pec t ion  in  192&,  amounting  to  nearly 
than  in  1929  and  v;ac  the  largest 


SLoco  a  reported  in  good  condition  in  nost  of  the  vest  era  producing 
areas  and  with  favorable  weather  conditions  the  lamb  cron  of  1927  may  e::coed 
slightly  that  of  1926.  marketings  ne::t  fall  -mill  probably  be  somewhat 
larger  in  relation  to  the  size  of  the  crop  than  in  1926,  as  a  continuation  Oj 
the  keen  demand  for  eve  lambs  of  suitable  breeding  type  in  evidence  in  the 


fall  of  1925  and  1926  is  hardly  to  be  eupectcd  nert  fall. 

The  estimated  number  of  lambs  on  feed  January  1,  1927  rrfls  8  per  cent 
less  than  a  year  earlier.  The  increased  numbers  in  the  Corn  Belt  indicated 


larger  market  supplies  during  Januarp  and  Februarp  than  last  pear,  but  the 


decreases  ir  Colorado  and  ’bstern  ITebraska 
lambs  fron  I  larch  to  Hap.  The  decrease  in 
sated  for  bp  a  larger  and  earlier  movement 
last  pear,  if  weather  and  feed  conditions 
movement  of  grass  fat  sheep  and  pearl  in 's 


indicated  smaller  supplies  of  fed 
the  spring  map  be  n art  Ip  compen- 
of  California  spring  lambs  than 
continue  favorable.  A  hoavp 
fron  To::as  is  also  possible  in  Hap  . 


Demand  Situation. 

Consumptive  demand  for  lamb  continued  strong  through  1 926,  dressed 
lamb  prices  dec  re  as  ing  no  more  than  mould  be  usual  wi+h  the  increased 
supplies.  The  demand  for  lamb  mill  probablp  continue  at  a  high  level  through 
15T7»  ^he  possible  slight  decline  in  business  activitp  is  not  likolp  to  be 
enough  to  offset  the  usual  1  1/2  ncr  cent  annual  increase  in  demand  due  to 
population  growth.  Feeder  demand ,  however ,  was  lower  than  during  1925,  v/hich 
was  partlp  responsible  for  the  lower  li”e  lamb  prices  hiring  the  last  half 

of  1926. 

In  1925  sxanp  feeders  ospoc iallp  in  the  host  lost  hoavilp  on  their 
operations  and  as  a  result  the  demand  for  feeder  lambs  in  l(j2b  showed  a 
material  decrease.  Furthermore  the  lamb  market  this  far  this  winter  has  not 
boon  generallp  satisfactorp  for  either  the  corn  belt  or  western  feeder. 

These  conditions  are  likolp  to  be  reflected  in  a  decreased  demand  for  feeder 
lambs  rent  fall.  However,  should  western  feeders  realise  satisfactorp  returns 
for  their  fed  lambs  this  snring  there  is  a  possibilitp  of  a  stronger  demand 
fron  western  feeders  than  in  1926. 

Price  Situation. 

V/ith  the  indicated  hoavp  supplies,  lamb  prices  in  the  immediate  future 
will  probablp  continue  about  at  present  levels. 


with  a  subsequent  recovcrp  in 
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the  spring,  ^he  extent  of  the  advance  will  depend  upon  how  far  the 
short  supplies  of  fed  lambs  are  offset  by  heavier  supplies  from  California 
and  Texas. 

V/ith  an  average  lenbing  percentage  and  fewer  owe  lanbs  hold,  mar  he  t 
supplies  during  the  second  half  of  15-7  ncv  "00  somewhat  larger  than  in  1926. 
Consumer  demand  will  probably  continue  strong  but  feeder  demand  is  not 
likely  to  be  as  good  as  in  1926. 


WOOL 

The  1326  world’s  wool  clip  was  slightly  larger  than  for  the  year 
previous  and  the  largest  for  any  of  the  post-war  years.  London  prices  of 
wool  arc  below  those  of  a  year  eg 0,  but  the  market  is  now  firm  and  demand 
is  good.  Strengthening  factors  for  1927  are  the  low  stocks  in  the  Southern 
Ilemishpere  at  the  beginning  of  the  1926-27  shearing  season,  prospects  for 
improvement  in  industrial  conditions  in  the  United  ’■’iTvdon,  a  good  demand 
from  Germany  and  greater  confidence  due  to  the  apparent  stability  of  prices. 
World  Supply  Situation. 

Estimates  of  sheep  population  for  13  important  countries  reporting 
in  the  first  part  of  1926  show  an  increase  of  3  per  cent  over  1925.  This 
increase  brings  the  number  of  sheep  in  thoso  countries  almost  back  to  the 
pre-war  level.  Statistics  in  certain  countries  for  which  figures  or  other 
indications  arc  available  point  to  a  continued  increase  in  If 27. 

Uorld  wool  production  in  1326  was  3 *024  million  pounds,  as  estimated 
by  tho  Department,  compared  with  2,99^  million  pounds  in  If' and  an  a  c-r.gc 
of  3,047  million  for  1909-13.  Australian  carryover  at  the  begxnning  01  the 
season  was  only  about  10  million  pounds  as  compared  with  l6fj  million  pounds 
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a  year  earlier,  while  sales  of  wool  at  Colonial  marhets  this  season  to 
date  have  been  heavier  than  during  the  sane  period  a  year  ago.  The  1926 
clip  in  the  United  States,  2G9  nillion  pounds  of  fleece  wool,  showed  an 
increase  of  6  per  cent  over  that  of  1929* 

Foreign  Demand  and  Price. 

Foreign  mill  consumption  of  wool  during  the  last  season  was  apparently 
greater  than  for  several  years,  the  largest  production  since  the  war  being 
absorbed  and  stochs  in  producing  countries  being  materially  reduced  d'aring 
the  year.  ’ tool  prices  in  Lcrg.on  declined  during  the  year,  with  prices  in 
December,  192G  approximately  5  per  cent  lower  for  medium  wools  and  8  to  15 
per  cent  lo* 'or  for  fine  wools  compared  to  a  year  earlier,  but  prices  in 
January  were  about  9  per  cent  above  the  December  closing  sales.  Further¬ 


more  January  prices  in  the  primary  c:  port ing  countries  are  higher  than  a 
year  ago.  Prices  at  "ellington,  he'.:  Zealand  at  the  January  sales  were  above 
the  previous  sales  in  ITovember. 

Do  most  ic_  Demand  5  i  tuat  i  or. . 

T7ool  consur.pt  ion  during  192G,  excluding  carpet  wool  was  slightly  above 
19'2p  consumption.  Apparently  the  greater  stability  in  raw  wool  prices  during 
the  latter  part  of  192G  led  to  some  return  of  confidence  among  manufacturers. 
Unless  there  is  a  recession  in  general  business  activity  there  is  no  reason 
to  c::poct  a  decroasc  in  the  domestic  demand. 

Domestic  Price  Situation. 


first 


Domestic  prices  on"  all  grades  of  *  -ool  declined  materially  during  the 
.half  of  I92G,  but  advanced  sli.g3i.tly  during  the  second  half.  Grease  wool 
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a  year  earlier,  while  sales  of  rool  at  Colonial  markets  this  season  to 
date  have  been  heavier  than  during;  the  sane  period  a  year  ago.  The  1926 
clip  in  the  United  States,  269  million  pounds  of  fler-co  wool,  showed  an 
increase  of  6  per  cent  over  that  of  1929* 

Foreign  Demand  and  Price. 

Foreign  mill  consumption  of  wool  during  the  last  season  vas  apparently 
greater  than  for  several  years,  the  largest  production  since  the  war  being 
absorbed  and  stochs  in  producing  countries  being  materially  reduced  during 
the  ye  or .  \rool  prices  in  Lcnf.on  declined  during  the  year,  with  prices  in 
December,  1926  approximately  9  percent  lo'  'cr  for  medium  wools  and  8  to  19 
per  cent  lc'cr  for  fine  wools  compared  to  a  year  earlier,  but  prices  in 
January  were  about  9  per  cc-nt  above  the  December  closing  sales.  Farther- 
more  January  prices  in  the  primary  exporting  countries  are  higher  than  a 
year  ago.  Prices  at  Wellington,  Few  Zealand  at  the  January  sales  were  above 
the  previous  sales  in  Fovonbcr. 

Domestic  Demand  Situation. 

Wool  consumption  during  1926,  excluding  carpet  wool  was  slightly  above 
1929  consumption.  Apparently  the  greater  stability  in  raw  wool  prices  during 
the  latter  wart  of  1926  led  to  some  return  of  confidence  among  manufacturers. 
Unless  there  is  a  recession  in  general  business  activity  there  is  no  reason 
to  expect  a  decrease  in  the  domestic  demand. 

Dorics  tic  Price  Situation. 

Domestic  wrices  on  ail  .grades  of  ’’ool  declined  materially  during  the 
first  .half  of  1926,  but  advanced  slightly  during  the  second  half.  Grease  wool 
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prices  for  the  first  voch  of  15-7  v;Gro  ^ror-  &  to  10  certs  lover 
year  earlier. 

Inview  of  the  foreign  situation  and  the  unusually  light 
mills  in  this  country,  together  with  the  fact  tint  present  avai. 
of  domestic  wool  are  about  the  same  as  at  the  beginning  of  l‘;-a 
mar  hot  rill  probably  continue  at  about  present  levels, 
prices  are  more  stable  than  at  any  time  since  t-ie  var. 


than  a 

stochs  in 
'  able  sunnl io 
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,  the  wool 


Apparently  vool 
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The  Mohair  Outlook 


The  mohair  producers  of  the  United  States  are  facing  a  difficult 
situation  for  the  marketin'-  of  their  product.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  this  situation  may  be  relieved  by  some  recovery  in  the  foreign  de¬ 
mand  for  mohair.  TTChile  domestic  demand  for  mohair  lias  increased  rapid¬ 
ly  in  the  past,  producers  may  well  be  careful  not  to  expand  production 
more  rapidly  than  domestic  demand  requires. 

The  outstanding  features  of  the  present  situation  are: 

(1)  The  large  quantity  of  mohair  imported  last  year; 

(2)  The  large  amount  of  this  remaining  in  bond  in  customs  ware¬ 

houses; 

(3)  The  decrease  in  foreign  consumption  of  mohair,  offset  in 

part  by  what  appears  to  be  a  marked  increase  in  rachair 
consumption  in  the  United  States. 

The  use  of  mohair  in  automobile  cloth  and  in  furniture  upholster¬ 
ing  in  the  United  States  in  1926  is  estimated  to  be  one-third  larger  than 

in  1925.  Notwithstanding  this  marked  increase  in  consumption,  imports 
of  foreign  mohair  have  been  so  large  that  stocks  of  foreign  mohair  in 

bonded  warehouses  have  greatly  increased.  Total  imports  for  the  year 

have  amounted  to  nearly  11,000,000  pounds.  The  stocks  in  bonded  customs 
warehouses  January  1,  1926  amounted  to  about  3,400,000  pounds,  and  on 
November  30th,  the  last  date  for  which  we  have  figures,  amounted  to 
9,900,000  pounds.  Stocks  in  dealers’  hands  are  also  believed  to  be  heavi¬ 
er  than  usual  at  this  tine  in  the  season.  It  should  be  said  in  this 
connection  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  increased  stocks  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  Apparently  increased  demand  in  this  country  in  the  past  year  has 
attracted  to  this  country  the  surplus  supplies  of  foreign  countries, 
while  the  demand  in  the  current  year  has  not  been  sufficient  to  consume 
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these  supplies  currently.  The  significance  of  the  large  imports  can  he 
realized  when  it  is  noted  that  this  amount  is  probably  equal  to  our  total 
domestic  production. 

The  production  of  mohair  in  the  United  States  has  been  increasing 
rapidly  in  recent  years  and  aopears  to  be  not  far  below  the  usual  domestic 
requirements. 

The  estimated  production  increased  from  a  pre-war  average  of  about 
4  million  pounds  to  about  7  million  pounds  in  1921  and  has  continued  in¬ 
creasing  up  to  the  present  tine.  That  production  is  approaching  usual  dom¬ 
estic  requirements  in  indicated  by  the  fact  that  for  the  period  1923-25  only 
2,900,000  pounds  were  imported  for  consumption,  which  also  indicates  that 
the  total  consumption  of  the  United  States  for  this  period  was  probably  be¬ 
tween  12  and  13  million  pounds.  So  long  as  our  production  continues  to  be 
no  greater  than  our  domestic  requirements,  our  producers  will  be  in  an  ad- 
vantageous  position  with  reference  to  foreign  producers  on  account  of  trans¬ 
portation  costs  from  foreign  countries,  and  the  tariff.  Owing  to  the  tariff, 
the  price  of  domestic  mohair  in  Boston  at  the  present  time  is  nearly  double 
the  value  per  pound  of  the  foreign  mohair  in  bond. 

The  shipping  of  large  quantities  of  foreign  mohair  to  Boston  last  year 
seems  to  have  been  due  to  reduced  foreign  demand.  The  United  Kingdom,  the 
greatest  foreign  consumer,  in  the  past  year  has  imported  only  about  11  million 
pounds,  of  which  4ir  million  were  re-exported;  whereas  in  the  period  1921-25 
she  imported  on  the  avera.ge  16  million  pounds  and  a  pre-war  average  of  30 
million  pounds.  The  decline  in  the  British  takings  seems  to  be  due  largely  to 
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a  loss  of  Continental  markets  for  mohair  yarh  and  other  manufactured  pro¬ 
ducts.  The  great  reduction  in  the  takings  of  last  year  as  compared  with 
previous  years  was  probably  due  to  some  extent  at  least  to  the  strike  and 
the  general  depression  of  the  British  manufacturing  industries.  It  is 
possible  that  with  the  recovery  of  economic  conditions  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  in  Germany  there  may  be  some  increase  in  the  demand  for  for¬ 
eign  mohair  which  will  relieve  this  market  somewhat  from  the  products  of 
South  Africa  and  Turkey. 


THE  HORSE  AND  MULE  OUTLOOK 


Present  numbers  of  work:  animals  are  apparently  ample  to  meet  farming 
needs  the  coming  season,  but  the  number  of  young  stock:  is  only  largo  enough 
to  maintain  about  half  the  number  of  work  stock  now  on  farms.  Farmers  can  not 
expect  to  replace  their  work  stock  a  few  years  from  now  at  the  low  level  of 
present  day  horse  prices. 

The  situation  in  the  Southern  States  is  such  that  the  demand  for  mules 
in  1927  will  probably  not  be  as  great  as  it  was  in  132b.  The  decreased  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  cotton  farmers  and  the  necessity  for  economical  production 
will  probably  result  in  the  decreased  movement  of  mules  into  the  cotton  belt. 
The  low  returns  from  the  sugar  cane  crop  of  1926  indicates  a  similar  situation 
with  cane  producers. 

The  demand  for  horses  for  form  and  city  work  has  fallen  rapidly  sinco 
l^lS.  The  automobile,  truck  and  tractor  have  replaced  some  of  the  work  stock 
on  a  great  many  farms.  On  January  1,  1325  there  were  approximately  500,000 
tractors  on  farms.  Since  then  nearly  300,000  tractors  have  been  manufactured 
in  the  United  States,  most  of  which  are  used  by  farmers.  The  general  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  combine  harvester  in  the  Wheat  Belt  has  permanently  reduced 
the  need  for  horses  there.  With  the  improvements  that  are  being  made  in  motor 
power,  it  is  difficult  to  foresee  the  extent  to  which  horses  will  be  supplanted 
on  American  farms. 

The  total  number  of  horses  and  mules  on  farms  have  decreased  about  17^ 
since  1^20,  while  the  ratio  of  all  colts  per  1000  horses  and  mul^s  has  de¬ 
creased  from  132  in  1^20  to  73  in  1925  and  at  the  present  time  is  probably 
about  65.  Without  colts  and  horses  to  replace  our  present  number  of  work 
animals  the  number  will  fall  off  rapidly,  probably  30  or  4 within  the  next 
five  or  six  years. 
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'Tliis  rapid  reduction  will  first  develop  into  an  acute  shortage  ,ir. 
those  states  where  the  horses  now  on  farms  are  the  oldest  and  wh.r^  there  arc 
fewer  oolts  coming  on  as  replacements,  and  where  the  topography  of  the  coun¬ 
try  or  character  of  labor  available,  or  the  typo  of  farming  being  followed 
make  the  use  of  tractors  less  satisfactory  than  in  other  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  The  Northeastern  and  Southeastern  States  hav-  a  larger  proportion  of 
their  work  animals  over  ten  years  of  age  than  elsewhere.  Neither  of  those 
sections  is  as  well  adapted  to  tractor  farming  as  are  the  broad  plains  of  the 
Central  States,  Farmers  in  the  Corn  Belt,  where  surplus  horses  have  pre¬ 
viously  been  raised  should.  consider  the  possibility  of  increasing  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  types  of  horses  and  mules  suitable  to  meet  the  probable  demand 
from  the  Eastern  States,  Only  in  the  Far  Western  States  are  the  present 
number  of  colts  anywhere  nearly  sufficient  for  replacement  purposes. 

The  cycle  of  horse  prices  is  longer  than  for  any  other  class  of  live¬ 
stock.  Frices  of  horses  in  terms  of  1^10  to  1914  dollars  have  been  lower 
during  the  past  five  y^ars  than  for  any  time  on  recofd.  Horse  prices  pre¬ 
viously  reached  low  points  in  1866 ,  1  .0  and  l8 Fr~Sljnt  low  phase  in 
the  price  cycle  has  undoubtedly  been  lengthened  by  the  displacement  of  work 
animals  by  automobiles,  tractors  and  trucks.  Eventually  the  number  of  work 
animals  will  undoubtedly  be  reduced  to  a  -peont  where  scarcity  will  cause 
prices  to  rise  rapidly, 
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The  year  1^)2/  promises  no  material  changes  Tor  eg',  producers 
in  most  sections  oi  the  country.  Jrosent  indications  joint  to  a 
moderate  increase  in  eg.*  production  hut  it  is  expected  that  there 
will  be  little  change  from  last  year’s  price  levels.  There  is  ap¬ 
parently  no  reason  to  anticipate  any  particular  'decrease  in  the  >ro- 
duction  and  marketings  oi  poultry  during  the  coming  year  so  that  the 
present  heavy  storage  holdings  of  dressed  poultry  nr-  likely  to  have 
a  depressing  effect  on  the  poultry  market  unless  demand  increases. 

-4hls.  t 

The  trend  of  eg;  production  in  the  Ini  ted  States  has  been 
decidedly  upward  since  the  war,  increasing  about  Ip  per  cent  from 
191  9  to  1924  v;f^.le  tiie  human  population  increased  but  6  per  cent. 
Those  regions  showing  the  greatest  increase  in  specialized  egg  farm¬ 
ing  for  the  period,  also  showed  the  greatest  perceht  ge  gain  in  egg 
production.  The  facific  Coast,  *jTew  -j.ngl- nd  and  fiddle  Atlantic 
States  are  credited  wit.i  largest  percent'  ;e  gain  for  the  five-year 
period,  with  increases  of  bO,  91  and  43  per  cent  respectively.  In¬ 
creases  of  33,  14  and  1  1  per  cent  were  noted  in  the  ountain,  West 
forth  Central  end  hast  forth  uentral  States,  liighty  per  cent  of  the 
increase  in  these  six  geographic  divisions  was  about  equally  divided 
between  the  Test  forth  Central,  Middle  tlantic  and  Pacific  Coast 
States.  Incomplete  census  resorts  from  the  Southern  States  indicate 
that  the  increase  there,  on  the  average,  was  less  th  .n  for  the  other 


re;ions  of  the  country. 
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The  estimated  egg  produo tion  during  lcj2b  was  probably  at  least 
five  ]•=» r  cent  greater  than  during  the  previous  year.  The  receipts  at 
the  five  principal  markets,  however,  were  almost  the-  same  for  the  two 
years,  or  o' >  ably  due  to  an  increasing  tendency  to  market  eg  >s  direct  to 
smaller  markets.  U  'g  prices  at  hew  York  during  192b  were  the  lowest 
since  the  war  and  averaged  two  to  three  cents  less  than  for  the  previous 
year,  due  mainly  to  lower  fall  and  winter  prices  for  eggs. 

During  November  find.  December,  when  the  effect  of  the  lp2b  crop 
of  pullets  began  to  be  felt,  receipts  of  eggs  at  the  principal  markets 
ran  ahead  of  the  same  months  in  1929,  and,  so  far  in  January,  have 
slightly  exceeded  the  rather  heavy  receipts  of  January  192b.  Present 
indications  arc  that  egg  production  in  I927  will  be  fully  equal  to  last 
year,  and  probably  greater,  depending  u  ion  weather  conditions  and  upon 
the  continuance  of  the  present  trend  toward  the  increase  in  numbers  of  new, 
specialized  poultry  enterprises  and  in  the  increase  in  size  of  those 
already  established. 

The  year  I927  opened  with  stocks  of  cold  stora  ;c  eg  gs  amounting 
to  1,111,000  cases.  This  is  over  RUpiuO  cases  less  than  on  January  1, 
192b,  and  over  2p0,0e0  cases  loss  than  the  x'iv e-year  average.  Stocks 
of  frozen  eggs  on  the  same  date  were  about  tire  same  as  in  192b  but  con¬ 
siderably  above  th-j  five-year  average. 

The  outlook  appears  good  for  those  poultrymen  in  toe  eastern 
States  who  are  able  to  maintain  or  acquire  special  trade  outlets  for 
their  products  or  who  have  sp  cial  local  marketing  advantages.  The 
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increasing  supply  oi  eg  :s  coming  on  to  the  ^ 
this  and  other  regions  of  the  country  is  forcing  winter  eg;  prices 
to  lower  levels,  a  note  of  warning  seems  timely  for  those  specialized 
poul trymen  of  tins  and  otucr  regions  whose  earnings  have  defended 
more  upon  high  egg  prices  dian  upon  economical  methods  of  ,-roduc tion 
and  .fficient  marketing. 

On  tho  Pacific  Coast,  the  outlook  for  egg  producers,  at  least 
i.or  1^27,  appears  good.  The  specialized  eg;  producers  of  that  re¬ 
gion  are  meeting  the  handicap  of  distance  from  eastern  markets  by 
efficient  marketing  organizations ,  standardization  of  product  nd  a 
high  average  egg  production,  particularly  during  the  winter  months. 

If  tho  present  trend  of  e  ;g  production  continues  and  11  indications 
are  that  it  will,  shipments  of  Pacific  Coast  eggs  to  eastern  markets  will  be¬ 
at  least  If  per  cent  greater  in  1Q27  than  in  lp'kb  out  a  lar  ;er  propor- 
t:  on  of  the  product  than  usual  will  be  marketed  in  cities  other  t.-  n 
II  w  York. 

In  the  liar  h  Central  States,  whore  about  bp  per  cent  oi  the 
nation’s  egg  crop  is  produced,  mostly  by  farm  flocks,  production  con¬ 
tinues  to  increase  gradually.  In  some  sections  organiz ations  and 
individuals  are  giving  increasing  attention  to  the  improvement  of 
quality  of  product  and  more  efficient  marketing  methods,  leather 
conditions  and  the  feed  supply  will  be  important  factors  in  determin¬ 
ing  tno  production. 

In  tno  so  regions  ox'  the  country  where  there  is  an  apparent 
altitude  on  the  part  of  many  people  to  expand  the  poultry  industry  to 
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meet  emergencies  due  to  recent  rrices  for  certain  staple  faro  pro¬ 
ducts,  those  contemplating  specialized  egg  production  should  seriously 
consider  the  question  of  available  narket  outlets  for  their  products. 

F  oultrv. 

Foultry  production  a  pears  to  have  been  heavier  in  1225,  rhich 
is  reflected  in  an  eleven  per  cent  increase  in  the  receipts  of  dressed 
poultry  c If  the  five  principal  markets.  Crossed  poultry  pricjs  rere 
relatively  high,  averaging  about  t~o  t '  three  cents  per  round  higher 
at  1'Ier  York  than  in  1225,  but  prices  since  the  first  of  the  y^ar  have 
averaged  lover  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1225. 

Stocks  of  frozen  poultry  on  January  1  were  the  largest  on  record 
amounting  to  14P  million  pounds  compared  to  the  previous  peak  of  138 
million  pounds  on  February  1,  1225.  This  total  is  over  31  million 
pounds  greater  than  last  year  and  over  35  million  pounds  greater  than 
the  five-year  average.  All  classes  of  ^oultrv  share  in  this  increase. 

The  present  surpl'r  of  poultry  feeds  for  the  larger  part  of  1227 
appears  sufficient  to  maintain  prices  at  or  near  the  192~  level. 

Indications  are  that  business  activity  for  192?  cay  not  be 
quits  equal  to  the  record  levels  of  1228,  but  any  recession  that 
might  occur  rill  not  likely  be  either  sufficiently  severe  or  of 
long  enough  duration  to  seriously  affect  the  per  capita  demand  for 
eggs  and  poultry.  The  annual  grorth  in  population  normally  increases 


the  demand  to  some  extent 
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Feed  Grain  and  Livestock/ 

The  prices  of  livestock  and  livestock  pr* ducts  . "he  present  tine 
are  at  the  nest  satisfactory  level  since  pre-war  days.  F~n.n  at  this  level 

t 

some  of  the  products  are  'below  the  gereral  level  cf  prices  of  industrial 
connoditics  as  neasu^jcl  by  the  index  number  of  non-agrioultura]  wholesale 
prices.  Any  material  incr  ease  in  nunlers  w'll  reduce  ]  iv ©clock  prices  and 
tend  to  decrease  the  total  income  from  livestock  pro  Cue to  on. 

Feed  production  during  the  last  two  years  has  been  so  great  relative 
to  the  livestock  to  he  fed  that  the  prices  of  feed  crops  have  been  only 
slightly  above  pre-war  levels,  and  much  below  the  prices  of  livestock. 

Too  great  an  acreage  in  feed  crops,  was  responsible  for  this  large  pro¬ 
duction  and  not  high  yields.  About  99.5  million  acres  of  corn  and  44.4 
million  acres  of  oats  were  harvested  in  1926.  With  average  yields  in  1Q27 
a  reduction  of  5  million  acres  in  corn  and  2.5  million  acres  in  oats  woeud 
be  necessary  to  reduce  production  to  the  quantities  needed  to  meet  present 
requirements  for  feed  and  other  purposes  as  indicated  hy  the  disappearance 
of  the  1925  crops. 

If  the  livestock  production  is  increased  to  balance  feed  production 
in  the  Corn  Belt  Stakes,  decreases  in  livestock  prices  and  net  incomes 
to  livestock  farmers  are  inevitable.  With  some  probable  shifts  from  cot¬ 
ton  to  feed  crops  in  the  South,  farmers  in  the  principal  producing  States 
must  make  substantial  reductions  in  the  acreage  of  corn  and  oats  if  live¬ 
stock  production  is  to  be  held  no  larger  than  at  present.  To  offset  the 
probable  increase  in  acreage  of  corn  and  ether  feed  crops  in  the  South  as 
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well  as  to  balance  the  feed  production  of  the  nation  with  livestock  re¬ 
quirements  a  reduction  of  15  per  cent  in  acreage  of  Doth  corn  and  oats 
in  the  principal  producing  States  is  necessary. 

The  acreage  taken  from  the  feed  crops  may  well  he  seeded  down 
temporarily  for  pasture  or  soil  improvement  purposes.  An  abundance  of 
pasture  is  an  important  factor  in  lowering  production  costs  of  livestock. 
Even  where  additional  pastures  may  not  yield  large  returns  it  may  he 
advisable  to  increase  pasture  seeding.  The  net  returns  from  farms  fol¬ 
lowing  such  practises  may  he  increased  because  of  the  saving  of  labor 
and  smaller  operating  expenses. 


THE  HAY  AMD  PASTURE  OUTLOOK . 


There  is  no  prospect  for  a ■  nation-;'/: de  increase  in  hay  require- 
in  15.0? 

iu.e  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of  nay  cons’omjj^,  animals 
in  the  United  States  continues  to  show  a  downward  trend.  Average  yields 
on  an  acreage  equal  to  that  of  last  year  would  produce  a  crop  approxi¬ 
mately  5,000,000  tons  larger  than  the  crop  of  1926,  Such  a  crop  would 
be  ample  lor  prospective  requirements  even  though  the  carryover  of  old 
hay  will  probably  be  smaller  than  a  year  ago.  Hay  prices  are  only 
slightly  nigner  at  the  present  time  than  two  years  ago,  when  the 
supply  was  the  largest  on  record,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
domestic  supply,  including  farm  stocks,  for  the  past  two  seasons 

averaged  about  10  per  cent  less  than  for  the  three  preceding  seasons. 

TJ,  yieM  /on  run  acreage  e-ual  to  that  of  last  year 

an  average  "  ,  taerefore,  is  secured  tnroughout  the  country /In 

1927  farmers  in  general  are  likely  to  receive  lower  prices  for  the  hay 
which  they  have  to  sell  the  coming  season. 

y Heat her  conditions  in  1926  caused  regional  surpluses  and  shortage 
of  hay  that  will  have  a  marked  influence  on  local  prices  until  the  new 
crop  is  available.  Drought  in  Minnesota,  Iowa,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas,  reduced  the  yields  of  all  kinds  of  hay 
materially  and  necessitated  the  purchase  of  hay  from  other  regions  for 
stockyard,  farm  and  city  consumption.  Clover  production  was  greatly  re¬ 
duced  in  the  important  clover  area  east  of  the  Mississippi  where  the 
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hot,  dry  simmer  of  1925  was  extremely  hard  on  spring  sowings  and  where 

subsequent  winter  hilling  occurred.  As  a  result  clover  hay  commands 
mar he t 

unusually  high/ prices  in  the  northern  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  where 
there  is  an  urgent  demand  for  dairy  hay  and  where  freight  rates  restrict 
the  purchase  of  western  alfalfa.  In  the  northeastern  part  of  the  United 
^States  hay  prices  are  ruling  higher  than  a  year  ago  because  of  slightly 
reduced  production  and  because  smaller  supplies  are  available  for  import 
from  Canada. 

In  the  Southern  States  favorable  weather  and  some  increase  in  acreage 
resulted  in  the  production  of  a  crop  of  all  kinds  of  hay  considerably  greater 
than  the  short  crop  of  1925.  Furthermore  liberal  supplies  of  relatively 
cheap  cottonseed  meal  and  hulls  from  the  record  cotton  crop  of  1926,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  good  harvest  of  southern  grown  feed  grains,  are  available 
this  season  for  feeding  purposes.  Largely  as  a  result  of  these  conditions 
the  Southern  States  are  not  purchasing  either  timothy  from  the  ITorth  or 
alfalfa  from  the  Host  and  Southwest  in  such  large  amounts  as  last  season. 

In  fact,  small  surpluses  of  hay  are  available  for  shipment  at  some  points 
in  the  South.  In  the  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States  almost  as  much  hay 
was  produced  as  in  1925  and  the  crop  is  generally  adequate  for  current 
requirements. 

The  present  trend  in  the  market  demand  for  hay  is  toward  increased 
requirements  of  legume  hay  for  dairy  feeding  and  decreased  requirements 
of  timothy  and  other  grass  hays  for  horse  feeding.  There  is  a  strong  and 
constant  dairy  demand  for  the  best  grades  of  alfalfa  and  clover  hay  in  tne 
Eastern  and  Southeastern  States.  Farmers  who  are  producing  hay  as  a  cash 
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crop  and  for  shipment  into  these  districts  may  profitably  replace 
timothy  acreage  with  alfalfa  or  clover  acreage  wherever  soil  and  climatic 
conditions  are  favorable.  While  relatively  high  freight  rates  continue 
to  restrict  a  heavy  movement  of  hay  for  long  distances  this  obstacle 
may  be  met  in  part  by  producing  and  shipping  uniformly  loaded  cars  of 
the  best  grades  of  hay  which  will  command  prices  sufficiently  high  to 
offset  the  high  transportation  costs. 

So  far  as  market  hay  is  concerned  a  general  increase  in  acreage 

is  not  justified.  Demand  for  baled  hay  is  not  likely  to  increase  during 

an  unexpected 

the  coming  season  unless/  shortage  of  hay  production  over  an  extensive 
region  should  necessitate  increased  inter-regional  shipments  to  meet 
urgent  requirements  for  work  stock,  breeding  stock  and  dairy  cattle. 

An  additional  acreage  of  alfalfa  in  the  West  for  a  cash  crop  would  not 
yield  profitable  returns  as  the  present  acreage  is  more  than  sufficient 
for  prospective  market  demands.  Similarly  in  the  timothy  areas  of  the 
Middle  Western  and  Eastern  States  an  increase  of  acreage  is  inadvisable 
as  the  timothy  acreage  is  now  sufficient  to  meet  the  market  demands. 

Farmers  throughout  the  country,  however,  should  give  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  productive  hay  and  pasture  acreage  is  of  material 
importance  in  keeping  livestock  production  costs  at  a  minimum  and  in  main¬ 
taining  soil  fertility.  Old  meadows  of  alfalfa  or  timothy  and  clover  that 
are  weed y  and  grassy  are  relatively  unproductive  of  good  hay  for  either 
farm  feeding  or  market  purposes  and  should  be  replaced  with  newly  seeded 
acreage.  In  regions  where  the  carryover  of  hay  will  be  small  this 
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spring  some  increase  in  acreage  is  advisable  to  replenish  farm  reserves. 

high  ouality 

The  chronic  shortage  of  ,  -./alfalfa,  clover,  or  other  legume  load's  for 
dairy  feeding  in  the  East  and  Southeast  suggests  an  increase  cf  their 
acreage  in  substitution  for  non-legume  hay  acreage. 

In  areas  where  it  is  desirable  to  reduce  the  acreage  of  feed  grains 
such  acreage  may  well  be  seeded  down  for  pasture  or  soil  improvement 
purposes.  Additional  pasturage  would  lower  the  costs  of  livestock  produc¬ 
tion  and  utilize  laud  that  might  otherwise  be  idle.  Crops  sown  for  soil 
improvement  purposes,  even  if  livestock  are  not  available  to  pasture  the 

land,  would  yield  future  income  through  increased  soil  fertility.  The 

,  .  .  .  _  lesoedeza 

relatively  low  prices  for  alfalfa,  sweet  clover/and  soybean  seed  suggest 

le  specie  za 

the  seeding  of  alfalfa/or  soybeans  for  hay,  sweet  clover  for  pasture, 
end  sweet  clover  or  soybeans  for  al owing  under  in  many  localities. 


The  Feed  Outlook 


Supplies  of  feed  grains,  hay,  and  "by-product  feeds  are  generally 
adequate  for  feeding  recuirements  this  season  and  prices  on  the  whole  are 
about  the  same  as  a  year  ago  or  slightly  lower.  Only  about  the  usual 
seasona.1  advance  seems  probable  for  feed  grains.  Feedstuffs  prices  are 
now  materially  higher  than  they  were  earlier  in  the  season  but  further 
sustained  advances  coon  unlikely,  assuming  an  average  winter  and  spring 
season,  since  the  supply  of  these  feeds  is  likely  to  be  about  the  same  as 
a  year  ago  or  slightly  larger,  while  the  number  of  animals  to  be  fed  is 
smaller. 

The  combined  tonnage  of  feed  grains  available  for  the  1926-27  season, 
including  ccrn,  oats,  barley  and  grain  sorghums,  is  about  5  per  cent  smaller 
than  a  year  ago  while  hay  supplies  show  a  reduction  of  6  per  cent,  but  this 
decrease  is  partially  offset  by  further  reductions  in  the  number  of  animals 
on  farms.  Increased  crops  of  feed  grains  and  forage  in  the  South  have  mater¬ 
ially  reduced  the  demand  for  feed  from  that  region  but  reduced  harvests  in 
the  western  Corn  Felt  States  and  some  far  western  States  are  causing  some 
movement  of  grain  and  hay  into  those  sections. 

Prices  of  wheat  feeds  are  now  higher  than  a  year  ago,  heavy  milling 
and  lower  prices  early  in  the  season  having  been  counterbalanced  by  in¬ 
creased  takings.  Offerings  of  late  have  hardly  been  equal  to  buyers1 
requirements.  Supplies  in  storage  are  apparently  a  little  smaller  than 
a  year  ago,  but  the  same  amount  of  feed,  or  a  little  more,  is  likely  to 
be  milled  during  the  rest  of  the  season.  Offerings  of  Canadian  feed  con¬ 
tinue  of  good  volume,  and  about  the  same  amount  as  last  year  may  De  expected 
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from  this  source.  Prospects,  therefore,  are  that  supplies  of  these  feeds 
for  the  rest  of  the  season  will  "be  adequate,  and  no  further  material  advances 
in  price  are  likely. 

With  a  crop  of  cottonseed  about  15  per  cent  larger  than  last  year, 
and  an  unusually  large  proportion  still  to  he  crushed,  prices  on  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  for  the  rest  of  the  season  will  probably  average  lower  than  for 
the  corresponding  period  last  year.  Liberal  supplies  early  in  the  sea.son 
forced  prices  to  the  lowest  level  since  the  War.  Heavy  consumption,  how¬ 
ever,  resulted  in  rapid  absorption  of  the  larger  supplies,  and  prices 
recovered  materially  from  the  low  point.  Exports  for  five  months,  one- 
third  larger  than  a  year  ago,  have  reduced  the  domestic  supply  to  about 
12  per  cent  larger  than  a  year  ago.  It  appears  that  ample  supplies  of  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  will  be  available  for  the  rest  of  the  season,  as  only  about 
400,000  tons  more  of  cottonseed  had  been  accounted  for  through  crushers 
to  January  1  than  a  year  ago,  from  a  crop  over  1,000,000  tons  larger. 

Linseed  meal  supplies  will  probably  be  large  enough  to  prevent  material 
price  advances.  Although  the  domestic  crop  of  flaxseed  was  smaller  than 
the  1925  harvest,  the  demand  for  linseed  oil  and  the  liberal  supplies  of 
flaxseed  available  in  Argentina  indiate  that  plenty  of  this  feed  can  be 
had  till  the  1927  crop  moves  to  crushers,  providing  that  its  price  in  the 
United  States  is  sufficiently  high  to  offset  the  drawback  of  about  $5.00 
per  ton  allowed  on  the  export  of  linseed  meal  crushed  from  imported  seed. 

Heavy  production  of  starch,  syrup  and  such  corn  products  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  large  supply  of  gluten  feed  and  meal  which  has  helped  to 
reduce  prices  of  this  feed  well  below  the  level  of  a  year  ago.  Supplies 
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of  hominy  feed  also  seen  adequate  at  prices  practically  the  sane  as  during 
last  spring. 


Offerings  of  alfalfa  neal  have  "been  mere  than  equal  to  the  United 
demand  which  has  developed  for  this  feed  at  prices  around  10  per  cent 
lower  than  at  this  tine  a  year  -  go„ 


•Tankage  prices  are  "being  well  maintained  at  a  level  $10  a  ton  higner 
than  a  year  ago  for  60  per  cent  digester  tankage,  and  trace  reports  indicate 
that  the  smaller  output  has  "been  well  absorbed. 

Demand for  feeds  this  winter  is  generally  lower  then  a  year  ago.  Peed 
crops  throughout  the  South,  and  Southwest  were  generally  ezce]ient  in  1926, 
and  hence  much  lees  nur chased  feed  was  needed;  while  the  lower  incone  iron 


cotton  has  still  further  reduced  demand  from  that  section. 


THE  POTATO  OUTLOOK 


There  is  a  serious  probability  that  an  excessive  acreage  of 
potatoes  will  be  planted  in  1327.  Reports  received  from  farmers  show 
that  a  tendency  to  increase  the  acreage  exists  in  all  parts  ox  the 
country,  the  acreage  expected  on  the  farms  reported  to  date  shoving  a 
net  increase  of  13  per  cent.  7/ith  average  growing  conditions,  such  an 
increase  in  acreage  would  result  in  much  lover  prices  to  growers. 

In  considering  the  wotato  situation  one  must  bear  in  mind  the 
fluctuations  in  acreage  and  yield  during  the  last  few  seasons.  The  high 
price  of  potatoes  in  1121,  when  other  crows  were  bringing  low  returns, 
led  to  the  planting  of  an  excessive  acreage  in  1022,  and  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  bumper  crop.  The  following  season  the  acreage  was  sharply 
cut  but  a  good  yield  was  secured  and  prices  continued  low.  In  1324  the 
acreage  was  again  greatly  reduced,  but  the  yield  of  nearly  127  bushels 
per  acre  wis  by  far  the  highest  ever  harvested  and  the  resulting  low 
prices  caused  great  losses  to  the  growers.  Again  the  acreage  was 
reduced,  the  3*092,000  acres  planted  in  1325  being  the  smallest  potato 
acreage  in  more  than  twenty  years.  As  the  ;  ield  was  rather  light,  a 
very  high  price  was  secured  and  the  small  crop  was  worth  much  more  than 
the  very  large  crop  of  the  preceding  year.  In  l°2o  there  was  only  a 
small  Increase  in  acreage,  a  larger  increase  being  prevented  by  the- 
high  cost  of  seed  and  by  the  fear  of  a  repetition  of  overproduction 
and  lew  prices. 

The  acreage  has  now  been  abnormally  low  and  the  price  correspond¬ 
ingly  high  for  two  seasons  in  succession.  The  price  being  received  by 
farmers  on  December  1,  1*326  averaged  $1.42  per  bushel  and  the  year 
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previous  $1.87,  whereas  previously  potato  prices  have  rarely  been  high, 
for  tv/o  years  in  succession.  Under  the  circumstances  a  general  increase 
in  planting  seems  inevitable,  the  size  of  the  increase  depending  largely 
on  the  price  at  planting  time  and  on  the  extent  to  which  individual 
farmers  readjust  their  plans  in  consideration  of  what  other  farmers  arc 
planting. 

Average  yields  per  acre  and  average  quality  have  been  increasing 
during  recent  years  because  of  seed  improvement  and  changes  in  methods 
of  cultivation,  and  market  demands  can  new  be  supplied  with  fewer  acres 
than  were  formerly  needed.  If  the  acreage  this  season  is  increased  to 
about  three  and  a  third  million  acres  it  would  be  about  G  per  cent  above 
that  .grown  1  .st  year  and  about  equal  to  that  grown  ir.  1924.  Assuming 
a  yield  of  112  bushels  per  acre,  which  is  about  what  can  now  be  expected 
with  average  weather  conditions,  this  acreage  would  result  in  a  crop  about 
370*000,000  bushels  as  compared  with  the  35^,000,000  bushels  produced  in 
132G  and  the  422,000,000  bushels  produced  in  1524*  when  many  millions  of 
bushels  went  to  waste  or  were  utilized  only  for  feeding  livestock  and 
other  low-value  purposes.  If  the  acreage  this  season  is  increased  by 
13  per  cent  in  accordance  with  the  present  plans  of  the  growers  reporting, 
there  would  be  about  an  ever,  chance  that  production  would  exceed  400,000,000 
bushels,  depending,  of  course,  cn  weather  conditions.  Allowing  for  present 
per  capita  consumption,  freight  rates,  handling  and  retailing  costs,  this 
production  would  result  in  greatly  reduced  prices  to  farmers.  Production 
could  not  greatly  exceed  this  figure  without  reducing  the  price  in  seme- 
localities  to  about  v/hat  the  potatoes  arc  worth  as  feed  for  livestock. 
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In  the  spring  of  1326,  growers  of  early  potatoes  in  most 
southern  states  took  advantage  of  the  very  light  holdings  of  potatoes 
in  the  northern  states  and  planted  a  large  .acreage  of  early  potatoes. 
This  year  holdings  of  old  potatoes,  while  rather  lot;,  arc  heavier  than 
they  were  a  year  ago  and  there  is  consequently  less  assurance  of  good 
prices.  TThile  an  acreage  of  commercial  early  potatoes  slightly  larger 
than  the  average  acreage  during  recent  years  is  perhaps  justified  in 
States  south  of  Virginia,  the  chances  arc  that  an  acreage  as  large  as 
that  of  last  year  would  result  in  prices  somewhtt  lower. 


TEE  S’TEET  POTATO  0T'Tj0CX 

Jji  increased  acreage  of  sweet  potatoes  this  season  should  "tee 
planted  only  by  those  growers  who  need  the  increased  supply  for  their 
own  use,  who  can  dispose  of  the  crop  on  their  local  markets,  or  who  can 
afford  to  prod-ice  a  crop  for  sale  at  relatively  low  prices.  Growers 
should  not  forget  the  rather  low  returns  secured  from  sweet  potatoes 
in  1915»  1°21  and  other  seasons  when  the  acreage  was  increased  because 
of  low  returns  from  the  previous  cotton  crop. 

Returns  from  sweet  potatoes  were  not  very  satisfactory  in  192k, 
but  prices  during  the  preceding  two  years  were  unusually  good,  ana  ir: 
view  of  the  outlook  for  cotton,  there  is  a  gr.at  probability  that, 
unless  prevented  by  unfavorable  weather  at  planting  time,  growers  in 
many  parts  of  the  Cotton  Belt  will  raise  more  sweet  potatoes  this  year 
than  can  be  utilised  locally.  The  surplus  available  for  shipment  is 
likely  to  find  the  market  demand  even  less  than  it  was  this  season. 

In  the  important  commercial  sweet  potato  area  extending  along 

the  ,.tl  antic  Co  ist  from  Virginia  tc  lew  Jersey  the  outlook  depends 

largely  on  the  acreage  of  the  diyvflcshod  type  of  sweet  potatoes  grown 

there  for  shipment  to  northern  markets.  This  region  has  less  than  10 

per  cent  of  the  United  States  acreage,  out  usually  produces  more  than 

half  of  the  sweet  pot  atoes  shipped  by  rail.  In  this  section  a  largely 

increased  acreage  in  1926  was  accompanied  by  a  largo  yield  per  acre,  and 
low  prices  have  been  received..  .1.3  keener  competition  both  from  Irish 
potatoes  and  from  the-  mo ist-flcshcd  sweet  pot  atocs  grown  in  other  states 

is  to  be  expected  next  fall,  there  seems  nothing  tc  indicate  that  it  will 
be  profitable  for  growers  in  this  section  to  plant  mere  than  their  usual 
acreage..  This  will  mean  a  reduction  of  about  10  per  cent  from  the  acreage 
planted  in  1926. 


X 
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The  total  production  of  cabbage  in  1Q2D  was  a  little  less  than  a 
million  tons  and  slightly  above  the  average  for  the  five  year  period  1922 
to  1Q2d.  This  quantity  seems  to  approximately  represent  present  market 
requirements  and  during  recent  years  any  production  materially  in  excess 
of  it  has  resulted  in  prices  so  low  that  planting  has  been  reduced  the 
following  season.  The  total  annual  production  for  the  five  year  period 
for  1522  to  132b  has  varied  between  800,000  tons  and  1,083, COO  tons,  with 
5S2 , 000  tons  last  season.  It  appears  that  any  increase  over  the  132o 
acreage  is  likely  to  result  in  production  above  the  five  year  average  of 
376,000  tons,  with  accompanying  lower  prices- 

Production  in  the  late  cabbage  states  appears  to  be  particularly 
closely  adjusted  to  demand*  Thus  an  increase  of  only  3 j°  ih  production 
over  I325  resulted  in  appreciably  lower  returns  to  growers-  It  is  apparent 
that  a  decrease  in  production  is  likely  to  result  in  increased  returns  per 
ton  and  that  any  appreciable  increase  means  lower  prices. 

In  the  early  shipping  states,  where  slightly  over  one-fourth  of  the 
tonnage  has  been  produced  the  past  two  years,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
sharper  fluctuations  in  acreage  with  a  doubtful  benefit  to  growers- 
Kel&tively  high  prices  received  by  growers  in  these  states  the  previous 
year,  or  relatively  high  prices  received  for  the  cabbage  grown  in  north¬ 
ern  states  in  the  fall  frequently  have  led  to  too  great  confidence  and 
overplanting.  This  season,  with  large  supplies  of  late  cabbage  reported 
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in  commercial  storage  and  in  growers'  hands  and  with  an  indicated  increase 
in  the  acreage  of  about  20$  for  early  cabbage  in  Florida  and  Texas,  the 
southern  grower  does  not  appear  to  be  in  as  favorable  a  market  position 
as  in  1926 . 

Yearly  adjustments  of  the  early  acreage  to  offset  heavy  or  light 
production  and  quantities  entering  storage  xn  the  late  States  are  desirable  • 
Growers  in  the  early  and  mid-season  sections  should  obtain  information  from 
competing  sections  befcre  deciding  tne  acreage  to  plant  • 
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xi  sharp  cut  in  the  acreage  of  main  crop  onions  is  needed  to  avoid 
ever  production  such  as  prooably  would  have  occurred  last  season  but  for 
rather  light  yield  and  extensive  crop  damage  which  hardly  will  be  repeated 
in  1027  •  Total  onion  planting  exceeded  the  ten  year  average  by  20  per  cent  • 
■Acreage  of  tne  main  crop  States  v>as  2D  per  cent  greater  than  for  either  of 
the  two  years  preceding  and  the  trend  in  most  leading  states  iB  upward- 
An  average  yield  of  good  quality  would  have  brought  a  record  breaking 
production  such  as  has  almost  invariably  resulted  in  disastrous  market 
conditions ,  as  the  demand  for  onions  is  closely  limited  and  does  not  vary 
greatly  from  year  to  year  • 

•*ith  average  crop  conditions,  the  present  outlook  is  rather  favor¬ 
able  for  Bermuda  onions.  The  acreage  is  reported  to  have  been  cut  fully 
10  per  cent  but  is  still  somewhat  above  average  of  recent  seasons.  The 
seasonal  price  always  varies  considerable ,  not  only  with  the  production 
but  with  the  quality  and  condition  of  the  crop,  the  earliness  or  lateness 
of  the  season,  the  control  and  distribution  of  shipments  and  the  extent 
of  foreign  competition*  Competition  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  will 
be  mostly  from  storage  stocks  in  the  north.  In  the  later-  pert  of  the 
shipping  season  early  importations  from  Egypt  will  furnish  the  bulk  of 
the  competition,  In  this  connection  early  reports  suggest  some  reduction 
from  last  season's  acreage  of  Egyptian  onions. 


THE  BEAU  OUTLOOK 


A  danger  point  to  bean  growers  was  readied  in  1925  and  1928, 
plantings  being  large  enough  to  produce  with  average  ~  ields  several 
million  bushels  above  the  consumptive  requirements  of  recent  years. 
Unfavorable  seasonal  conditions  so  reduced  the  production  of  cleaned 
beans  in  both  years,  however,  as  to  largely  offset  the  excessive 
acreage.  Another  unfavorable  growing  and  harvesting  season  can  not  be 
assumed  and  the  need  is  clear  for  a  sharp  reduction  in  acreage, 
varying  with  the  type  of  bean  grown. 

A  repetition  in  1927  of  last  year’s  planted  acreage  would  with 
average  yields  produce  about  20,000,000  bushels,  or  about  4*000,000 
bushels  in  eucess  of  present  apparent  needs  for  domestic  consumption. 
The  estimated  1326  total  production  of  17*100,000  bushels,  which  is 
2,800,000  bushels  less  than  the  1925  crop,  contained  between  15  and 

20  per  cent  of  damaged  beans  compared  with  10  to  15  per  cent  in  1925, 

c 

and  loss  than  5  per  cent  in  ordinary  years. 

The  total  production  of  pea  and  medium  beans  in  Michigan  and 
Hew  York  is  about  20  per  cent  loss  than  in  1925.  Losses  from  weather 
damage  wore  even  greater  in  1928  than  in  1925  and  on  a  hand-picked 
basis  the  present  production  is  estimated  at  about  4*500,000  bushels 
compared  with  5*500,000  bushels  in  1925.  A  considerable  carryover  of 
1925  beans  in  Michigan  was  marketed  during  the  fall  of  - 1926.  The  big 
1925  crop  forced  pea-bean  prices  to  lor;  levels  and  with  no  reduction 
in  the  1928  acreage  they  remained  low.  Sovero  field  losses  to  the  new 
crop  led  to  a  sharp  increase  in  prices  in  October,  but  high  moisture 
content  and  heavy  pi clr  has  greatly  reduced  growers  returns. 


Prices  at 
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the  beginning  of  1927  wore  .about  the  s '.no  as  a  year  earlier.  The  steady 
increase  in  the  canning  of  "pork  and  beans”  has  helped  to  furnish  a  market 
for  the  increasing  production  of  this  variety.  The  present  supply  of  cleaned 
pea-beans  is  not  in  excess  of  the  demand  but  an  average  yield  on  another 
acreage  equivalent  to  that  planted  last  year  would  result  in  a  surplus 
supply  wiich  would  be  likely  to  prove  demoralizing  to  the  pea-bean  industry. 

Despite  somewhat  reduced  production  of  red  kidney  beans  owing  to  the 
unfavorable  season,  the  price  of  the  ordinary  variety  is  slightly  less  than 
a  year  ago,  while  the  price  of  the  dark  red  variety  hss  markedly  declined. 

The  acreage  was  apparently  too  great  in  1926. 

The  production  of  Great  Northerns,  on  a  slightly  reduced  acreage, 
is  about  a  tenth  loss  than  in  1925  and  the  crop  is  being  absorbed  at  prices 
apparently  about  the  same  as  last  year.  The  price  of  Pintos  is  relatively 
high  due  to  the  decrease  in  production.  However,  the  one-fourth  increase 
in  acreage  in  I92G  would  except  for  the  drought  in  Colorado  have  resulted 
in  much  greater  production  and  correspondingly  lower  prices. 

The  largely  increased  acreage  of  limas  with  good  yields  in  1926, 
gave. a  supply  far  in  excess  of  normal  demand.  Prices  have  declined 
rapidly  and  arc  now  the  lowest  since  1923,  suggest ing  the  need  for  radical 
reduction  in  acreage  this  year.  The  present  low  prices  of  California  black- 
eyes  following  two  years  of  heavy  production  give  no  encouragement  for 

f 

heavy  plantings  this  year. 


/ 


THE  FRUIT  CHINOOK 


The  present  trend  of  fruit  production  is  -upward  and  there  is  little 
on  which  to  base  hope  for  any  marked  improvement  in  prices  over  those 
secured  during  recent  years.  However,  the  uniformly  favorable  weather 
conditions  which  were  largely  responsible  for  the  very  heavy  fruit  crop 
of  1^2b  ore  net  likely  to  occur  very  often - 

In  1926,  toe  total  production  of  all  fruits  and  melons  combined 
was  close  to  15  million  tons  or  a  fourth  greater  than  in  1925-  Apples 
came  closer  to  being  a  uniformly  full  crop  than  in  any  season  during  the 
forty  five  years  for  which  comparable  figures  are  available.  Peach 
production  per  tree  was  also  close  to  the  40-year  record.  <?He  grape 
and  pear  crops  exceeded  all  records,  because  of  increasing  acreages  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  and  a  heavy  yield  in  eastern  sections.  Coca  crops  of 
watermelons,  cantaloupes,  and  strawberries  and  0.  fair  supply  of  citrus 
fruits  further  complicated  the  marketing  situation.  The  production  of 
fruit  per  capita  was  probably  the  highest  in  a  generation-  There  was 
an  abundance  of  local  supplies  in  all  markets,  leaving  tne  principal 
producing  sections  with  a  reduced  number  of  customers  for  their  lange 
crops . 


THE  CITRUS  FRUITS  OUTLOOK 


✓ 

There  is  in  prospect  a  1  arge  increase  in  the  production  of  "both 
oran  e?  and  grapefruit.  "'hile  no  great  increase  in  the  lemon  product i on 
is  ant  ici  oated.  suDolies  of  fresh  fruit  ere  already  in  excess  of  ore  sent 
market  requirements. 

Any  increase  which  may  occur  in  California  orange  oroduction  will 
probably  be  in  the  Valencia  rather  than  the  Navel  crop.  In  Florida 
fully  one-third  of  the  trees  <.  re  not  yet  in  bearing  end  a  considerable 
part  of  the  bearing  trees  are  not  yet  in  full  bearing  .  A  large  increase 
in  the  total  production  inis  almost  inevitable. 

A  large  increase  in  grapefruit  production  is  also  indicated.  The 
number  of  bearing  grapefruit  tre^s  in  Florida  increased  77  per  cent  from 
IS  13  to  192  4.  Many  of  these  have  not  reached  full  bearing  ard  in  addition 
the  1;25  census  showed  almost  one-fourth  of  the  trees  had  not  reached 
bearing  .age.  Fhile  thus  far  Texas  has  not  been 'an  important-  factor  in 
the  production  of  grapefruit  there  has  been  a  tremendous  increase  in 
plantings  which,  are  nor  coming  into  bearing  and  which  rill  probably 
increase  supplies  raoidly  from  nor  on. 

In  the  absence  of  freezes  nr  other  unfavorable  conditions  the 
prospects  f~r  marketing  the  rapidly  growing  volume  of  citrus  fruits 
at  more  favorable  prices  are  not  bright  and  for  tve  oresent  the  outlook 
is  unfavorable  for  additional  plantings. 


THE  APPLE  OUTLOOK 


Looking  ahead ,  the  apcle  industry  as  a  whole  is  approaching 
a  more  stabilized  condition  although  returns  for  the  1^26  crop  have 
been  generally  unsatisfactory  due  to  a b norma  1  ly  high  yields.  However, 
commercial  plant ings  ,vould  hardly  be  Justified  at  present  -except  under 
unusually  favorable  conditions.  Substitutions  of  the  more  promising 
varieties  for  those  which  have  beer,  unprofitable  would  be  advisable 
in  many  instances. 

The  192p  census  showed  that  during  the  previous  15  years  there 
war  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  number  of  apple  trees  in  the  United 
States.  The  rate  of  decrease  was  somewhat  less  during  the  5  years 
precedi  nr  the  census  than  during  the  previous  10  year  period.  Lost 
reductions  have  occurred  in  the  scattered  and  less  productive  districts  or 

in  orchards  located  on  unfavorable  sites  and  such  plantings  as  have  been 

but  a  decrease  in  ordinary  farm  production, 
made  have  been  mostly  in  commercial  sections/.  This  has  resulted  in  a 

gradual  increase  in  commercial  production.  Approximately  one-fourth  of 

the  total  number  of  trees  in  192 5  were-  under  bearing  aye  and  this  is  probably 

not  more  than  enough  to  maintain  the  present  number  in  bearing'.  There  are, 

however,  many  orchards  which  have  not  yet  reached  full  bearing”. 

The  average  yield  per  tree  has  been  increasing-  due  to  the  tendency 

to  eliminate  unproductive  orchards  and.  to  concentrate  the  industry  in 

favored  locations.  There  has  also  been  a  marked  improvement  in  cultural 

conditions  and  a  shift  toward  the  more  profitable  commercial  varieties. 

For  these  reasons  annual  commercial  production  during-  the  next  5  or  10 

years  mayr  show  some  further  increases  over  the  average  of  recent  years. 

V.  Quid 

However,  the  increase  in  population 


at  present  rates  of  consumption, 


APPIES  -  2- 


probably  offset  any  increase  in  production  for  this  period.  Increasing 
production  of  other  fruits  indicates  keen  competition  on  the  markets. 

In  the  western  boxed  apple  states  only  about  I3  per  cent  of  the 
trees  were  under  beaming  age  compared  with  more  than  27  per  cent  in  the 
barrel  region.  The  decrease  in  total  number  of  trees  during  the  5  years 
precedirg  the  census  was  lU  per  cent*  in  the  box  region  and  7  per  cent  in 
the  barrel  region.  Commercial  production  in  western  states  is  not  likely 
to  increase  greatly  during  the  next  decade,  but  in  the  east  and  middle 
west  there  may  be  a  moderate  increase  during  this  period- 

Prospects  for  the  unmarketed  part  of  the  1926  crop  are  rather  more 
favorable  than  they  appeared  earlier  in  the  season-  Cold  storage  stocks 
of  apples  on  January  1,  which  were  only  9  per  cent  greater  than  a  year  ago, 
we  re  not  as  large  as  might  have  been  expected  since  the  152b  commercial 
crop  was  IS  per  cent  greater  than  in  1925’  Exports  to  Europe  are  expected 
to  continue  at  a  higher  rate  than  in  previous  years- 

Such  factors  as  the  short  European  crop  in  192°*  the 
damage  by  freezing  to  the  Spanish  ''irange  crop  and  the  smaller  Australian 
apple  crs,p  will  tend  to  improve  the  European  demand  for  American  apples 
during  the  remainder  of  the  season- 


THE  PEACH  OUTLOOK 


The  upward  trend  in  the  commercial  peach  crop  may  he  expected  to 

continue  during  the  next  few  years  as  a  large;  number  of  young-  trees  have 

.oroduct  ion 

not  yet  cone  into  full  bearing'.  With  the  heavy  crop  of  1^2fc/ reached  an 
amount  which  resulted  in  unsat i sfact ory  returns  to  growt.rs  in  many  sections. 
Carload  shipments  have  rore  than  doubled  since  1^,20  reaching  a  total  of 
about  5<|000  cars  in  1S'26,  which  was  Ul  per  cent  greater  than  the  heavy 
movement  of  1^25*  These  increases  have,  occurred  principally  in  the 
southern  states,  Illinois  and  California. 

In  the  southern  states  and  in  the  acre  important  middlewestern 
states  most  of  the  trees  are  young.  However  in  the  western  states  where  the 
average  life  of  the  trees  is  longer  there  is  a  larger  percentage  of  old 
trees.  The  1S'25  survey  of  commercial  peach  orchards  showed  that  for  the 
entire  country  the  group  composed  of  trees  from  2  to  5  years  of  age  was 
US  per  cent  of  the  total  while  the  g-roup  from  6  to  $  years  was  only  IS 
per  cent  of  the  total. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  market  can  absorb  the  prospective 
increased  production  at  remunerative  prices  unless  immediate  steos  are 
taken  to  improve  the  situation.  Growers  must  produce  fruit  of  high 
quality  and  give  the  most  careful  attention  to  grading.  If  the  market 
supplies  are  confined  to  fruit  of  high  average  quality  in  years  of 
heavy  production  mure  satisfactory  returns  to  the  growers  will  unques¬ 
tionably  result.  There  must  be  concerted  action  on  the  part  cf  growers 
and  shippers  to  maintain  high  standards  and  to  secure  the  hest  distribution 


of  the  crop. 


1 


PnACHTS  -  2. 


The  effect  of  1"'™’  prices  to  growers  hss.  el  reedy  sloped  down  planting 
in  many  frees.  However,  in  vie^  of  the  upward  tr.nd  in  production  the 
prospect  is  distinctly  unfavorable  for  new  commercial  plantings  at  tnis 
time  in  the  southern  states.  As  a  natter  'f  frct,  it  ‘"Ould  relieve  tne 
situation  in  these  states  if  trees  ^hich  are  past  their  ori:e  nr  "hi  cn 
are  located  on  ■unfavorable  sites  ^ere  removed.  Tt  ’"Ould  als'  "be  ^ell  to 
remove  certain  miscellaneous  varieties  *Thich  cannot  compete  success! oily 
with  the  standard  commercial  varieties  -rniich  reach  the  markets  at  the 
same  time.  Such  trees  are  r.ot  profitable  at  oresent  and  they  are  not 
likely  to  be  in  the  future. 

In  certain  areas,  particularly  the  Kiddle  Atlantic  2nd  fountain 
States,  limited  plantings  necessary  to  maintain  the  present  vevame  of 
production  may  be  justified.  Gro-ers  who  are  considering  setting  out 
trees  in  1927  should  give  careful  consideration  to  the  local  marketing 
situation  and  should  confine  their  plantings  to  standard  varieties  on 


favorable  sites. 


THE  C-EAPE  CUT  LOCK 


The  outlook  is  for  a  continued  heavy  production  of  grapes,  and 
the  setting  out  of  vineyards  except  where  conditions  are  extremely 
favorable  would  seen,  unwise. 

California  is  by  far  the  leading  state  in  the  grape  industry, 
having  produced  87  per  cent  of  the  United  States  grace  tonnage,  and 
shioped  82  per  cent  of  the  United  States  movement  of  7 8,000  cars  in 
lS2fc.  Eew  vineyards  have  been  set  out  during  the  past  fo*”  years  and 
only  about  4  per  cent  of  the  California  acreage  is  non-bearing. 
Prospective  production  from  vineyards  which  have  not  reached  full  bear¬ 
ing  is  so  great,  however,  that  the  problem  of  finning  a  satisfactory 
market  during  the  next  few  years  will  probably  continue  difficu.lt. 

There  is  a  rapidly  increasing  production  from  young  vineyards 
in  the  Ozark  region.  Carlot  shipments  from  Arkansas  and  Missouri 
in  1^26  totaled  over  15?00  cars  •which  is  more  than  four  times  the 
average  shipments  of  the  previous  two  years .  The  indications  are  for 
further  increase^  in  the  commercial  crop  from  these  states. 

In  other  areas  there  is  a  possibility  that  a  small  amount  of 
new  plantings  in  the  most  favored  locations  might  be  made  with  a 
reasonable  chance  of  success  especially  where  roadside  msr.cets  have 
become  a  facter  in  disposing  of  the  crop.  However,  eastern  grapes 
will  continue  to  meet  strong  competition  on  the  markets  from  the 
Califorr. ia  crop. 


THE  STPJTBFKKY  OUTLOOK 


Vith  average  yields  in  1 S 2 7  it  seems  likely  that  returns  per 
sere  to  strawberry  growers  will  be  considerably  less  than  the  average 
for  the  past  two  years.  Acreage  has  increased  considerably  during 
this  period  and  caution  should  be  exercised  by  growers  who  contemplate 
increasing  their  acreage  this  spring. 

In  the  southern  and  mid-season  St  at;  s  indications  are  for  an 
acreage  for  harvest  in  1527,  22  per  cent  greater  than  that  of  152b  and 
IS  per  cent  greater  than  the  1523-26  average.  The  earliest  shipping 
States  have  an  indicated  increase  over  152b  of  15  per  cent,  while 
Arkansas,  the  Carolines,  Tennessee  and  Virginia  show  2b  per  cent  more 
acreage  than  in  152b.  The  next  States  to  ship  including  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Illinois,  Kentucky  and  Missouri  vail  probably  harvest  "a.  21 
per  cent  greater  a creag'e  than  in  the  previous  year.  Late  states  have 
also  shorn  a  tendency  to  increase  plantings.  The  expansion  over  152b 
has  been  especially  marked  in  Arkansas  and  Missouri.  Increases  hgve 
also  be^n  large  in  Tennessee,  Louisiana,  Illinois  and  Maryland . 


\ 


TEE  CAITT/  LOUPE  OUTLOOK 

The  cantaloupe  situation  during  the  past  fe-'T  years  indicates 
that  a  duplication  of  last  season's  acreage  in  the  early  areas  -"ill 
"be  likely  to  result  in  orices  unsatisfactory  to  the  majority  of 
growers,  although  a  repetition  of  widespread  damage  hy  mildew  in  the 
Imperial  Valley  of  California  would  affect  the  situation.  In  tho 
intermediate  shipping  grouo  of  States  orices  generally  were  higher 
than  in  mainly  because  of  the  early  closing  of  the  Imperial 

Valley  shi oping  season  and  the  rather  late  beginning  of  heavy  shipments 
from  Colorado.  It  is  to  he  hoped  that  this  fairly  satisfactory  outcome 
"'ill  not  lead  to  an  undesirable  increase  in  acreage.  In  fact  the 
industry  would  he  on  a  more  stable  basis  if  small  decreases  occurred, 
as  it  seems  very  improbable  that  last  year’s  conditions  will  be 
repeated  in  .  The  situation  in  the  late  shipping  States  is 

similar  to  that  in  the  intermediate  group.  Increases  in  acreage 
would  appear  not  to  be  justified  except  where  local  conditions  seem, 
favorable.  In  Colorado,  the  growers  were  esoecially  fortunate  in 
market  conditions  in  152t.  If  the  past  season's  experience  does  not¬ 
iced  to  overolent ing ,  the  marketing  outlook  for  this  year's  crop  in 
the  late  States  should  not  be  greatly  different  from  what  it  was  last 


year . 


i 


THE  '"ATFEMLOF  OUTLOOK 


prices  received  for  the  1526  crop  of  watermelons  give  every 

indication  that  slight  reductions  in  acreage  would  be  to  the  benefit 

of  the  industry  and  that  the  present  acreage  can  hardly  be  maintained 

and  certainly  cannot  be  increased  without  the  prospect  of  1  o^er  prices 

than  were  received  last  year.  A  23  per  cent  increase  in  production  of 

watermelons  last  season  resulted  in  a  per  cent  reduction  in  the 

average  price  per  car  to  growers  and  in  a  decrease  of  over  three  million 

dollars  in  the  total  farm  value.  Eu.rther.it  is  significant  that  this 

reduction  occurred  in  states  where  production  was  less  than  in  1525 
as  we 

as  well  as  in  states  where  production  was  larger. 


i  ; :  ■, :  '  ■ 
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THE  PEANUT  OUTLOOK 


Unless  the  demand  for  Virginia- type  peanut s  increases  during  the 
coming  year,  a  repetition  of  last  season's  acreage  of  large-podded,  pugs 
is  likely  to  mean  another  year  of  low  prices  to  the  grower.  The  present 
very  light  stocks  of  Spanish  and  nan  er  tyre  peanuts,  however,  and  tne 
profitable  prices  being  received,  suggest  that  as  much  as  25  per  cent 
more  land  might  be  Planted  to  these  small  and  medium  nodded  types  than 
in  l92o  and  the  increased  output  marketed  at  reasonably  satisfactory 
prices . 

The  carryover  from  the  1925  cron  was  very  lighr-  in  the  Virginia- 
North  Carolina  Section  and  imports  of  large  podded  nuts  during  the 
1925-26  season  were  lit  :le  more  than  half  the  imports  for  the  preceding 
season,  further ,  domestic  production  of  Virginia  type  peanuts  in  192o 
fell  off  nearly  10  per  cent  from  the  1925  figures.  Yet  prices  opened 
low  in  November,  and  have  since  n.  sen  only  slightly. 

The  car  'yover  of  Spanish  and  "Runner  types  of  peanuts  at  tne 
beginning  of  the  192o  season  was  neglibi -le.  Opening  p  ices  showed  a 
profit  to  the  farmer,  and  though  they  later  dropped  for  a  while  in 

sympathy  with  th-  weak  cotton  market,  a  reaction  upward  soon  set  in. 

\ 

Stocks  of  unshelled  peanuts  of  Spanish  and  ~unner  tyres  are  no,,  so  low 
that  most  shelling  plants  in  the  Southeast  will  probably  have  to  close 
down  for  lack  of  supplies  long  before  new  crop  peanuts  are  available. 

An  increase  in  the  Planting  of  Spanish  type  peanuts  in  the  Virginia- 
North  Carolina  belt,  as  well  as  further  south,  would  probacly  be 


profitable . 


•  ■ 


The  Outlook  for  Clover  and  Alfalfa  Seed 


The  available  supply  of  red  and  alsike  clover  seed  is  the  lowest 
in  25  years  and  the  prices  are  next  to  the  highest  on  record.  There 
have  been  four  consecutive  small  crops  cf  red  clover,  which  in  1926  cul¬ 
minated  in  the  smallest  crop  ever  recorded.  As  large  an  acreage  of  red 
clover  as  possible  should  be  harvested  for  seed  this  year  because  of  the 
depleted  stocks,  smaller  potential  acreage  from  which  seed  may  be  har¬ 
vested  this  year,  decided  preferences  of  many  farmers  for  domestic  in¬ 
stead  of  imported  seed,  and  likelihood  of  prices  being  high  in  the  fall. 
Alsike  clover  seed  production  might  well  be  increased  because  stocks  in 
Canada,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  and  potential  acreage  for  seed 
this  year  are  much  below  norma.l.  The  increase,  however,  should  not  be 
so  large  as  in  the  case  of  red  clover  because  if  a  large  crop  is  harvested 
this  year  in  Canada,  prices  will  be  depressed  in  the  United  States. 

Because  of  prevailing  high  prices  for  red  and  alsike  clover  and  the 
difficulty  in  obtaining  domestic  red  clover  seed  adapted  for  sowing  in 
certain  regions,  the  attention  of  farmers  is  called  to  the  ample  supplies 
of  relatively  cheap  alfalfa  and  sweet  clover  seed.  Doubtless  these  seeds 
will  be  used  considerably  to  replace  red  and  alsike  clover  wherever  soil 
and  climatic  conditions  will  permit,  just  as  they  were  last  year.  Growers 
of  alfalfa  and  sweet  clover  seed  should  bear  in  mind  that  such  extensive 
substitution  may  not  continue  after  prices  for  red  and  alsike  clover  de¬ 
cline.  The  production  of  alfalfa  and  sweet  clover  seed  during  the  past 
two  or  three  3rears  has  been  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the  increased 


demand. 


■ 


Clever  and  Alfalfa  Seed  -  2 

The  total  clover  seed  production,  exclusive  of  sweet  clover,  is  es¬ 
timated  at  only  47,820,000  pounds,  compared  with  65,780,000  pounds  in 
1925,  57,480,000  in  1924,  and  71,032,000  pounds,  the  average  for  the 
five-year  period  (1921-25).  The  unusually  small  crop  of  red  clover  seed 
in  1925  was  due  to  a  marked  reduction  in  acreage,  as  yields  averaged  the 
same  as  in  1925  and  more  than  in  1924.  With  the  staining  of  imported  red 
clover  seed,  as  provided  for  under  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Seed  Law, 
domestic  seed  commands  a  greater  premium  over  foreign  seed  than  hereto¬ 
fore.  Available  supplies  of  red  clover  in  Europe  are  about  the  same  as 
last  year  but  a  smaller  quantity  is  expected  to  be  exported  this  year  to 
this  country. 

Imports  of  red  clover  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1926,  amount¬ 
ing  to  19,725,200  pounds,  were  third  to  the  largest  on  record  and  about 
9,000,000  pounds  larger  than  the  average  annual  imports  for  the  15  years 
1911-25.  Imports  July  1,  1926,  to  January  15,  1927,  amounting  to  3,436,000 
pounds  plus  1,776,600  pounds  to  be  permitted  entry  after  staining,  were 
larger  than  usual  but  much  smaller  than  last  year  for  the  same  period.  The 
1926  production,  carryover  of  old  seed,  and  quantity  already  imported  plus 
that  likely  to  be  imported,  based  on  liberal  estimates,  in  time  for  spring 
sowing  would  total  approximately  10,000,000  pounds  less  than  the  average 
annual  consumption  (72,000,000  pounds)  for  the  past  10  years. 

Although  there  was  little  difference  in  the  size  of  the  1925  and  1926 
crops  of  alsike  clover,  in  this  country,  the  total  available  war Id  supply 
is  even  smaller  than  last  year  due  to  the  big  decrease  in  the  1926  produc¬ 
tion  in  Canada.  Last  year  large  imports  from  that  country  made  up  much 
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of  the  shortage  in  this  country,  hut  this  year  large  supplies  from  that 
source  mill  not  he  available .  Imports  July  1,  1326,  to  January  15,  1927, 
amounting  to  only  843,600  pounds,  mere  next  to  the  smallest  on  record 
and  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  five-year  average  (1322-26)  for  that  period. 
Prevailing  prices  for  r.lsike  clover,  which  are  nearly  80$  higher  than 
the  five-year  average  for  corresponding  dates,  are  expected  to  curtail 
the  consumption.  It  is  estimated  that  available  supplies  mould  fall 
short  by  4,000,000  pounds  of  satisfying  the  average  annual  requirements. 

Although  consumption  of  sweet  clover  seed  has  increased  by  leaps  and 
hounds,  production  in  recent  years  has  more  than  kept  pace  with  it.  Had 
not  unfavorable  weather  occurred  in  several  important  producing  districts 
in  this  country  and  Canada,  stocks  of  sweet  clover  mould  non  he  burdensome. 
Under  these  conditions  further  increases  in  the  acreage  of  sweet  clover 
for  seed  production  are  not  warranted.  Imports  July  1,  1926,  to  January 
15,  1927,  amounting  to  1,350,600  pounds,  were  about  normal. 

The  1925  crop  of  alfalfa  seed,  estimated  at  55,000,000  pounds,  was 
next  to  the  largest  on  record,  having  been  exceeded  only  by  the  1925  crop. 
The  small  reduction  from  the  1925  crop  was  due  mostly  to  the  big  decrease 
in  Utah,  which  in  1925  contributed  about  45$  of  the  total  crop  of  the 
United  States.  The  total  acreage  for  seed  was  larger  than  in  1925  and  the 
yield  in  a  majority  of  the  producing  States  was  also  larger.  The  carryover 
of  old  seed  is  considerably  larger  than  normal.  Imports  July  1,  1926,  to 
January  15,  1927,  amounting  to  1,989,900  pounds,  were  somewhat  larger  than 
a  year  ago,  but  were  much  smaller  than  the  five-year  average  (1922-26)  for 
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that  period.  An  increase  in  the  acreage  fer  seed  this  year  is  net  justi¬ 
fied  in  viem  of  the  fact  that  present  production  is  sufficient  to  cover 
the  expected  increased  requirements  and  similar  conditions  of  high  priced 
red  clover  and  alsihe  clover  may  not  exist  during  the  spring  cf  1928.  A 
reduction  in  seed  acreage  might  well  he  recommended  if  it  mere  not  for  the 
fact  that  idiosyncrasies  cf  the  meather  play  such  an  important  part  in  the 
production  cf  alfalfa  seed. 


I 


THU  TOBACCO  OUTLOOK 


The  major  factors  affecting  the  tobacco  industry  in  1327 nare  those 
that  have  been  pointed  out  in  previous  outlook  reports,  namely,  the  world 
wide  tendency  of  consumers  to  adopt  the  cigarette  habit  in  xjreference  to 
other  forms  of  tobacco  consumption,  and  the  increased  foreign  competition 
with  which  American  growers  of  non-cigarette  types  are  confronted.  Indi¬ 
cations  of  the  continued  drift  toward  cigarettes  are  unmistakable  and  are 
of  fundamental  significance  to  tobacco  growers.  Growers  of  cigarette  to¬ 
bacco  have  before  them  an  expanding  market,  but  not  one  that  will  stand 
heavily  increased  acreage}and  no  serious  foreign  competition,  whereas 
the  producers  of  dark  fired  and  dark  air  cured  export  types  are  faced 
with  increased  foreign  competition  in  a  market  which  itself  is  undergoing 
contraction. 

The  foreign  situation  exhibits  the  same  tendencies  with  respect 
to  preferences  noticeable  in  the  domestic  markets.  Exports  of  flue 
cured  leaf  for  manufacture  into  cigarettes  increased  materially  during 
1326.  On  the  other  hand,  exports  of  all  dark  types  during  1326  were  re¬ 
duced  from  the  previous  year.  The  foreign  production  situation  indicates 
that  present  competition  in  the  dark  tyoes  will  be  maintained  or  increased, 
particularly  in  the  lower  grades.  Production  abroad  of  flue  cured  tobac¬ 
co  of  the  Anericm  type  is  negligible  except-  in  the  far  east  and  is  not 
expected  to  increase  materially  in  the  near  future.  The  effect  of  these 
varying  conditions  has  been  to  discourage  growers  in  certain  sections 
and  to  raise  growers  in  the  favored  sections  to  heights  of  optimism 
which  may  lead  to  serious  overproduction. 


obacco 


The  producers  of  cigar  leaf  in  some  sections  are  in  a  better  mar¬ 
ket  position  than  they  have  been  for  several  years  past,  but  in  the  main 
there  is  need  for  still  further  readjustment  between  supply  md  demand. 
Yvhile  cigar  consumption  is  still  low,  developments  indicate  that  the 
foundations  for  rehabilitation  of  the  cigar  industry  are  being  laid. 

flue  Cured. —  fr om  the  standpoint  of  supply  it  is  in  the  most 
favorable  position  of  ail  American  types.  dx  orts  and  domestic  cigarette 
manufactures  are  on  an  increasing  sca.le,  and  the  consumption  during  1126 
was  greater  than  in  any  previous  year.  All  nresont  evidence  points  to 
a  continuation  of  the  upward  trend  in  consumption  of  cigarettes  both  in 
this  country  aid  abroad  in  1127.  Great-  Britain  and  China,  the  largest 
foreign  consumers  of  this  leaf,  both  increased  their  takings  in  1126. 

The  trade  with  China  was  carried  on  last  year  in  spite  of  ser¬ 
ious  revolutionary  disturbances  which  have  not  as  yet  appeared  to  affect 
the  importations  of  tobacco,  but  these  conditions  are  nevertheless  a  fac¬ 
tor  of  uncertainty  that  may  prove  of  increasing  concern. 

The  great  danger  in  the  flue  cured  situation  is  that  growers  may 
be  led  into  serious  over-production  in  1127.  The  prices  paid  for  leaf 
tobacco  of  the  1126  crop  in  the  flue  cured  districts  have  been  very  much 
higher  than  the  prices  maid  for  cotton  in  the  same  areas.  The  contrast 
between  the  exceptionally  good  r  et-urns  from  tobacco  and  the  losses  in¬ 
curred  in  cotton  production  is  striking,  and  the  probability  is  obvious 
that  not  only  will  1126  tobacco  growers  increase  their  acreage  in  1127  but 
that  their  ranks  may  be  heavily  recruited  from  among  the  cotton  growers. 


*  3  T 

In  other  words,  it  would  seem  that  the  stage  is  sot  for  u  landslide  from 
cocton  to  tobacco  in  1327*  Any  such  development  on  a  largo  scale  could 
havo  only  ono  rosult — uttor  demoralization  of  tho  market  for  this  typo 
of  tobacco  with  its  attendant  losses  to  the  growers. 

3u  r  1  ey .  -  -  for  several  years  the  Outlook  heport  has  pointed  out 
the  dangerous  position  of  Burley  tobacco.  Disappearance  during  the 
five  years  1321-1325,  inclusive,  averaged  loss  than  246  million  pounds, 
while  during  the  same  period  production  averaged  260  million  nounds. 

Pho  production  in  1326  is  estimated  at  312,630,000  pounds,  and  added  to 
stocks  of  old  loaf  on  hand  October  1,  makes  the  enormous  available  sup¬ 
ply  of  776,667,300.  Production  in  1326  exceeded  consumption  by  more 
than  44  million  pounds.  Exports  of  Burley,  which  usually  ire  only  six 
to  seven  million  pounds,  are  only  holding  their  own. 

Continued  heavy  production  of  this  type,  especially  on  soils  un¬ 
suitable  for  the  lighter  grades,  overlooks  the  manifest  fact  that  the 
character  of  the  Burley  outlet  has  undergone  a  radical  change.  VfnereaS 
its  greatest  'use  in  former  years  v;  .s  in  the  manufacture  of  chewing  and 
pipe  tobacco  with  cigarettes  claiming  a  relatively  small  proportion  of 
the  crop,  the  present  market  is  conditioned  primarily  upon  the  cigarette 
trade,  the  manufacture  of  chewing  tobacco  having  declined  to  a  very 
marked  extant.  Phis  decreasing  outlet  for  tobacco  of  chewing  grades 
appears  to  be  pertly  responsible  for  the  present  great  accumulation  of 
stocks,  farmers  will  do  well,  therefore,  nut  mly  to  restrict  their 
plantings  to  soils  where  experience  teaches  thorn  that  light  Burley  may 
bo  produced,  but  to  adept  such  cultural  methods  and  plant  such  varieties 
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as  will  insure  the  minimum  proc._ 


of  the  darker  and  heavier  grades  of 


loaf.  It  should  bo  emphasized  that 


total  production  of  Burley  tobacco 


is  m  too  largo  a  seal  3  and  should  bo  r  ed 


dr  eon  diver. —  I  ho  acreage  )f  this  1  rpe  v;as  cut  sharply  in  1926 


and  the  statist icial  position  has  been  improved,  2he  available  supply  of 
loaf  is  less  than  it  has  been  for  a  number  of  years,  and  recent  reports 
indicate  that  the  price  is  shaving  some  improvement.  2  ho  st  ecks  on  hand 


higher  than  for  any  year  previous  to  that.  2he  outlook  for  1927  may  be 
considered  fair  for  a  cr  ep  f  ibeut  the  sane  size  as  was  produced  in  1926. 

One  Sucker.--  2 he  outlook  for  One  Sucker  tobacco  is  extremely 
discouraging.  It  is  used  mainly  in  the  manufacture  of  plug  and  twist 
chewing  tobacco  and  snuff  and  in  the  rehandling  trade  with  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  2he  disappear ance  'f  this  typo  during  the  year  ending 
October  1,  1926,  was  the  lowest  of  any  year  for  which  statistics  are 
available  excepting  only  1917.  notwithstanding  the  fact  aha-  production 
has  decreased  49  per  cent  during  the  past  three  years,  consumption  has 
decreased  to  such  an  extent  that  accumulated  stocks  cn  Oct  box  1  were 
the  highest  en  recerd.  Jhe  whole  situation  is  such  as  co  indicate  the 
need  for  a  drastic  readjustment  ?f  the  scale  on  which  this  crop  is  pro- 
du  c  ed . 


2 he  i  mediate  outlook  is  favorable  pro- 
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vided  a  slight  reduction  in  acreage  is  rout  into  effect  in  1927 


ill  s 


exclusively  chewing  type  is  confronted  by  a  constantly  narrowing  outlet 


the  chewing  habit  is  decreasing.  Production  has  been 


duo  to  the  fact  that 


s. 
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on  a  decreasing  scale,  particularly  sinc3  1918,  which  year  also  marks  the 
beginning  cf  a  pronounced  decline  in  the  manufacture  of  chewing  tobacco. 

The  acreage  was  increased  about  11  per  cent  from  1925  to  1926  and  in  the 
latter  year  there  was  xn  unexpectedly  good  yield,  resulting  in  a  decline  of 
about  50  per  cent  in  price  per  pound.  Since  the  present  relatively  large 
supply  is  due  in  part  to  the  heavy  yield  per  acre  in  1926,  a  radical  re¬ 
duction  in  acreage  does  not  seem  justified. 

liar;/ land. —  The  market  for  this  typo  is  expanding  gradually,  al¬ 
though  the  disappearance  is  considerably  below  that  of  the  period  imiod- 
iatoly  following  the  war.  So  long  as  the  scarcity  f  labor  continues  to 
bo  a  Uniting  factor,  there  appears  to  bo  little  danger  of  over-pr  duct  ion. 
Tobacco  of  cigarette  quality  is  selling  at  good  prices  and  the  utloek  for 
these  grades  appears  good. 

Par k-f  i r  ed  f ;  ba cc  . —  The  mtlo'k  for  the  dark  fir  ed  t  obacco  ^f 

Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Virginia  is  the  m  st  discouraging  in  recent  years. 

The  outlook  reputs  f  >r  1924  and  1925  both  called  attention  to  the  situation 

confronting  the  gravers  of  these  types  jf  tobacco.  Production  has  decreased 

and  Tennessee 

'somewhat,  particularly  in  the  Paducah  district  ,f  Kentucky*  in  spite  f  which 
the  stocks  )f  dark  fired  t  -bacco  in  the  hands  ;f  dealers  and  manufacturers  are 
increasing  steadily  and  on  Oct  ber  1,  1926,  thsy  '.ere  the  highest  Oct  >bor  1 
stocks  on  record  except  in  1916  when  they  ’..ere  affected  by  war  conditions. 

In  contrast  with  this,  the  production  in  1926  was  abut  172  million  as  com¬ 
pared  with  197  million  pounds  in  1925,  199  millions  in  1924  and  an  average 
cf  255  million  pounds  for  the  5-year  period  from  1916  to  1920  . 
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On  tho  demand  side  two  factors  stand  out  as  important.  First,  the 
foreign  production  if  tobacco  has  increased  in  recent  years  and  rouca  of 
this  tobacco  is  being  used  where  American  dark  fired  tobacco  "'.'as  formerly 
used.  This  production  is  being  encouraged  by  present  f  reign  tariff 
rates.  Secondly,  foreign  as  well  as  domestic  consumers  are  using  mire 
cigarettes  and  relatively  less  tobacco  in  ..thor  f  rms.  Dark  fired  to¬ 
bacco  is  perhaps  at  a  greater  disadvantage  than  any  other  type  because 
of  this  change  in  demand.  It  may  bo  noted,  in  this  connection,  that 
there  is  a  slight  improvement  in  the  German  market  for  this  type  of  to¬ 
bacco. 

It  new  appears  that  ra.st  growers  ef  dark  fired  tobacco  will  re¬ 
ceive  loss  than  ten  cents  per  pound  fir  the  1126  crop.  Y/ith  t..bacce  at 
less  than  10  cents  nor  poun  1  most  ;f  those  farcers  will  find  it  profit¬ 
able  t j  devote  to  other  enterprises  a  part  of  the  land  and  labor  now 
being  devoted  to  tebacc^.  The  undertaking  ir  expansion  of  alternative 
enterprises  and  the  impr  .venent  of  the  quality  of  the  t  bacco  appear 
to  be  the  only  remedies  for  the  present  darx  tobacco  situation. 

OIGTh  TCeUCCO 

Cigar  consumption  is  to  some  extent-  cyclical  in  character.  In 
tho  past,  peaks  of  wages  and  employment  have  usually  indicated  peaks 
of  cigar  consumption.  The  last  such  peak  was  in  112d,  f  allowing  which 
there  was  a  very  severe  decline,  with  a  partial  and  smrt-liveJ  recovery 
in  1123.  Certain  trends  within  the  cigar  industry  jo  f  especial  sig- 

l 

nificance  t;  growers.  Cigar  consumpti  n  in  the  United  States  for  the 
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first  11  months  ;f  1326  appears  to  bo  slightly  1- vigor  than  taring  t:1°  '  r' 
resnonling  period  of  1925,  but  is  slightly  loss  thon  in  1924. 

while  consumption  of  cigars  in  Glass  A  (5  cents)  and  Glass  0  (mcro 
than  8  but  n  t  more  than  15  cents  )  is  increasing,  the  increases  are  m 
largo  part  offset  by  the  declining  consumption  of  the  intermediate  grade. 
Class  3  (mere  than  five  but  not  more  than  eight  cents,. 

A  further  trend  is  the  continued  increase  in  the  use  r  -  p-rt  j 
ittoa,  fillers,  uliioli  to  saso  atat  appear  to  to  supplanting  Cuban  loaf, 
tat  probably  tlao  sure  competing  *ith  fiUat  *rm  the  Cnmootiout  Vail  ';-. 
It  is  tjr  abablo  that  some  farmer  Hass  3  cigars  aro  n  A-  in  'i-3. 
the  as*t  part,  havjoYor,  they  have  either  boon  abanJoneS  r  noiiflod 
sal  pat  in  Class  A,  too  offset  being  to  raise  tho  average  .quality  of 
tho  group.  Class  A  cigars,  thorof.ro,  arc  significant  chiefly  because 
cf  thoir  increasing  variety  mi  irapr  ov mg  quality,  by  reason  of  vhich 

their  competitive  strength  in  relation  to  cigarettes  is  greatly  on- 

„  .  ►  b;’i  ,r  oic'-rc  of  lecidedly  mediocre  qual- 

hjtnced .  In  place  cf  tho  short  fxxler  cigars  i  — 

ity  which  have  represented  Glass  A  since  the  v;ar ,  more  and  rmre  long 
filler  cigir s  of  good  quality  are  appearing  on  tho  market,  priced  at 
5  cents  each.  Upon  this  development  more  than  any  other  seems  t>  rest 
the  hope  for  a  revival  of  the  cigar  intastry  and  the  hopes  of  growers 
in  most-  of  the  cigar  leaf  areas,  2o  properly  exploit  this  field  vill 
require  the  ce  .per  at  ion  of  growers  and  manufacturers,  in  the  better¬ 
ment  of  quality  of  leaf  on  the  part  ,f  tho  growers,  and  on  the  P&rt  f 
both  the  most  intelligent  off  its  torarl  reducing  production  costs. 
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This  situation  Is  being  holpol  somewhat  by  tho  recent  reduction  of  the  int 
t ernal  revenue  tax  on  cigars  and  by  the  improvement  of  machines  for  nanufac 
taring  cigars» 

He::  IZn-r.lar.h-. —  A  con  lit  ion  of  over -supply  has  -ex  is  tel  in  !rew  . 
England  tobacco  f  .r  several  years.  Helatively  high  consumption  in  1926 
coupled  with  relatively  lev  production,  has  materially  benefit  ted  this 
situation,  but  tho  available  supply  of  leaf  is  still  large  when  compared 
with  1922  an!  previous  years,  an  1  tire  present  improved  market  situation 
can  easily  be  li  spell  el  by  a  return  to  heavy  production.  The  general 
situation  is  such  as  t  o  suggest  that  farmers  make  no  increase  in  acreage 
in  1927,  but  rather  restrict  their  plantings  to  the  best  s:ils  and  strive 
f  r  better  rent  f  quality.  The  increasing  importance  of  Class  C  cigars 
and  the  leer  easing  importance  f  Class  3  cigars  .ray  have  direct  bearing 
on  this  point. 

The  same  suggestions  apply  to  the  cigar  leaf  areas  in  Georgia  and 
rl  rida. 

■« i s e :n s in . —  The  Wisconsin  situation  has  been  improved  during  tho 
past  two  years  by  the  reduction  of  old  stocks.  Production  has  been  on  a 
lower  scale  anl  that  in  1926  was  the  lowest  in  many  years.  The  total 
potential  supply  on  October  1  was  126,553,000  pounds  compared  with  155 
million  pounls,  the  average  of  the  five  preceding  years.  The  improved 
situation  is  lue  to  the  fact  that  consumption  has  been  greater  than  pro¬ 
duction  for  several  years.  The  stocks  f  leaf  are  still  higher  than  for 
a  long  series  of  years  up  tc  and  inclu  ling  1920,  and  therefore  the  greatest 
g'cl  will  result  from  a  policy  of  moderate  acreage  and  high  quality  rather 
than  large  acreage  .anl  a  high  proportion  of  stemming  cr.^ps. 
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?  eir.  sv  I  van  i  a  ml  I!  .  7  The  pr  incipal  typo  of  Pennsylvania  to¬ 

bacco  is  used  for  fillers  in  5  cent  cigars.  Over -product- ion  v;as  the  rule 
for  several  years,  until  1926,  an  i  stocks  of  leaf  ar  e  still  large.  Last 
year  was  the  first  since  1920  that  consumption  lias  bean  equal  to  >r  great¬ 
er  than  production.  Pennsylvania  farmers  have  an  exceptional  opportunity 
to  reestablish  their  tobacco  market.  The  outlook  is  for  a  continued 
growth  of  the  5  cent  cigar  business,  which  is  their  fiel  i.  T  >  profit  from 
this  opportunity,  however,  will  require  first  a  further  restriction  of  pro¬ 
tection  until  the  great  accumulation  of  ell  stocks  is  materially  reduce 3, 
end  secondly  the  production  of  better  grales  of  leaf.  9 he  tunljncy  in 
Class  A  cigars  is  toward  long  fillers  and  prewar  qualities,  .aid  the  low 
grales  of  leaf  will  be  a  drug  on  the  market. 

The  Havana  seed  of  Pennsylvania  an!  lov;  York  is  of  binder  type 
an  1  the  production  appears  to  change  but  littli  from  year  to  year. 

Oh i o  an 1  In  1  iana. --  In  the  dliami  Valley  depression  is  great 
and  to  some  extent  unwarranted.  Progress  has  been  made  in  reducing 
stocks,  and  the  low  prices  paid  f  r  1926  t obacco  were  largely  lue  to  tho 
poor  quality.  The  sane  factors  liscussed  under  Pennsylvania  apply  to  the 
Miami  Valley,  however ,  and  the  sane  general  exclusions  -ire  ir awn • 

It  is  recommended  that  farmers  adher .  to  their  policy  of  mod-rat u  acreage, 
but  giv-  -special  attention  to  improving  the  quality  of  their  crop. 


THE  SUGAR  OUTLOOK 


With  world  sugar  production  for  the  current  season  below  that  of 
last  year  and  consumption  apparently  increasing,  the  trend  of  sugar  prices 
seems  to  he  toward  higher  levels.  In  well  established  sugar  beet  districts 
where  adequate  yields  can  be  expected,  growers  who  can  secure  satisfactory 
contracts  will  probably  find  it  advantageous  to  increase  acreage  up  to 
factory  capacity.  Louisiana  cane  planters  who  have  a  supply  of  seed  cane 
of  disease  resistant  varieties  will  also  probably  find  it  advantageous  to 
increase  acreages. 

Indications  are  that  the  world  sugar  crop  for  the  current  season 
will  be  about  6  per  cent  below  that  of  last  yeai*.  While  the  decreasd  is 
partially  offset  by  increased  stocks,  consumption  which  has  been  steadily 
increasing,  may  be  expected  to  absorb  a.  large  part  of  them  leaving  a  small 
carryover  at  the  end  of  the  present  season. 

The  1926-27  world  sugar  crop  is  roughly  estimated  at  25,800,000 
short  tons  or  1,662,000  short  tons  below  that  of  last  season.  The  decrease 
from  last  year  is  mostly  accounted  for  oy  reductions  in  the  important  sugar 
exporting  countries  of  Czechoslovakia,  Cuba,  and  Java.  The  reduction  in 
sugar  production  in  these  three  countries  alone  is  1,318,000  short  tons. 

The  decrease  in  world  production  appears  to  be  partially  offset  by 
an  increase  in  carryover  from  the  previous  season.  Carryover  and  stocks 
on  September  1  at  the  United  States  refining  ports,  at  all  points  in  Cuba, 
and  in  eight  important  European  countries  amounted  to  3,179,000  short  tons 
as  compared  with  2,333,000  short  tons  on  the  same  date  in  1925.  However, 
consumption  in  most  countries  has  been  steadily  increasing  in  recent  years 


and  it  seems  reasonable  to  expect  that  it  will  continue  to  do  so  in  the 


coming  year.  Consumption  in  eleven  European  countries,  for  which  data  are 
available  increased  from  5,622,000  short  tons  during  the  1924-25  season  to 
7,055,000  short  tons  during  the  season  just  closed.  Reports  for  some  of 
these  countries  in  previous  years  indicate  a  similar  increase.  In  the 
United  States  consumption  is  also  increasing.  The  indicated  sugar  dis¬ 
appearance  in  the  United  States  has  increased  from  5,656.000  short  tons 
in  1923/24  to  6,560,000  in  1924/25  and  6,569,000  in  1925/26.  It  seems 
probable  that  unless  prices  rise  sufficiently  to  prevent  it,  the  carryover 
from  the  1925-1926  season  will  be  practically  absorbed  leaving  minimum' 
stocks  at  the  end  of  the  present  season. 


( 


